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This one-volume, handsomely illustrated 
history fully deserves its rich acclaim ... 


“Tt seems safe to say that this is the best one-volume work in its field now on 


the market.” The Classical Outlook 
April, 1952 


‘Here is a beautiful one-volume history of the ancient world for the intelli- 
gent, interested layman or for use as the principal and basic text for a two- 
semester course. It is most pleasingly written . . . Very successful is the 
maintenance of good balance among prehistory, the Orient, Greece, the Hell- 
lenistic period, the Roman Republic, and the Empire; and likewise among the 
political, social, economic, and intellectual aspects.” 


Robert Samuel Rogers 
The Classical Weekly 
May 24, 1952 


This book is a lively presentation of an age too often treated as dead. 
The text is enriched with 83 maps and plans and 138 photographs 
with unusually explicit captions. Here is a valuable and scholarly ac- 
count of ancient man—his civilization as well as his wars and govern- 
ments—set down in a single volume by one of our foremost classical 
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HE ANCIENT CITY OF EMISA IN SYRIA, FAMOUS 
for having given Rome an emperor and several 
empresses, displays almost no trace of its glori- 
ous past. The modern town of Homs can boast of no 
ruins of any interest. Its celebrated temple, “whose 
lofty pediments vied with the peaks of Lebanon,”’ has 
not even been located, and, in its present state, the high 
mound in the center of the town bears only the re- 
mains of an Arab citadel. At the western gates of the 
town a fine mausoleum of the first century A.D. used to 
stand, with a pyramidal roof and a Latin inscription 
commemorating a Romanized scion of the local Arab 
dynasty, C. Julius Sampsigeramus. But even that last 
relic was blasted with dynamite in 1911 in order to 
make room for an oil station. Altogether the site looks 
hopeless and does not seem ever to have tempted an 
excavator. 
Yet, in the summer of 1936 a party of clandestine 
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A HELMET 
FROM EMISA 


By Henri Seyrig 


Director, Institut Francais 
d’ Archéologie, Beirut 


Permission to publish this helmet has 
been generously granted by Selim bey Ab- 
dulhak, Director-General of Antiquities 
m Syria. 


The silver visor helmet found at Emisa; 
dating no later than the early first cen- 
tury A.D.; now in National Syrian Mu- 
seum, Damascus. Clearly visible in this 
three-quarter view are the visor hinge in 
the forehead and the holes in the lower 
eyelid to allow for close-up viewing. 


diggers were wiser, and they set to work on an appar- 
ently indifferent piece of ground near the present rail- 
road station and a short distance from the place where 
the monument of Sampsigeramus stood. Almost im- 
mediately they discovered a group of tombs of excep- 
tional wealth. One circumstance, however, deprived 
them of the fruit of their efforts. Working in the night 
they came upon a grave whose occupant had been 
wrapped in a garment studded with small golden 
plaques. The fabric had decayed, thus setting loose 
the plaques and letting them mingle with the earth that 
filled the tomb. On the morning after the excavation, 
some children noticed the tiny bits of gold on the 
looters’ dump and took them to the bazaar where they 
attracted the attention of the police. The excavators 
were arrested, their booty was seized, and, thanks to the 
immediate intervention of EMIR DjAAFAR ABDEL 
KADER, then Curator of the National Museum in Da- 
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mascus, the entire treasure was secured for the State 
collection. 

A full report on the finds is to appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Syria, but this article will present the most 
spectacular piece of all, a visor helmet of exceptional 
interest and beauty. According to the evidence given 
by the excavators and carefully checked in.the course 
of their examination by the Emir DJAAFar, the helmet 
was found standing upright near the head of the dead 





Profile view of the Emisa helmet. A strap from 
the hole in the neck guard to the loop in the 
visor kept the helmet firmly in place. Gilding 
on the background of the acanthus scroll adds 
to the general richness and the coloristic effect. 


man. The other objects in the same tomb included a 
golden mask for the face; a heavy golden bracelet 
adorned with turquoises; a gold ring with a large car- 
nelian intaglio showing a figure of Apollo; another 
gold ring with the bust, in relief, of an Oriental dynast 
wearing fillet and earrings; a gold star-shaped brooch; 
a large gold clasp with a ram’s head; an iron spearhead, 
the wooden shaft of which was wrapped in a spiral 
gold leaf; several gold trappings; a number of small 
gold plaques which had been sewn to a garment; a tri- 
angle of beautiful millefiori glass; a silver vase. The 
wooden sarcophagus was found decayed, but its metal 
ornaments were there and included fragments of sil- 
ver handles as well as 22 gold plaques in repoussé tech- 
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nique, showing heads of Medusa, lion masks, Vic- 
tories, as well as several busts of Apollo. 


HE HELMET IS MADE of two parts, the head- 

piece, or bonnet, and the visor-mask. The head- 
piece is round and is cast in iron. On its present 
rusty surface, traces still appear of 4 woven fabric, 
once probably brightly colored. On the front, sides, and 
rear, it is sheathed with solid silver: a diadem of the 
most delicate workmanship, resembling a laurel 
wreath, runs over the forehead; the ear guards are 
encased in plain silver; the neck guard is adorned with 
an acanthus scroll of exquisite taste in late Hellenistic 
style, with birds and butterflies playing among the 
volutes. To enhance the polychrome effect, the diadem 
as well as the background of the pattern on the neck 
guard are gilt. 

The mask, also cast in iron but entirely sheathed in 
silver, is fastened to the head-piece by a hinge above 
the forehead. Furthermore the wearer, after he had 
lowered it over his face, could attach it on both sides 
by means of straps, for which are provided a loop under 
each ear and holes in the neck guard. Openings are 
cut in front of the eyes, nostrils, and mouth. The nar- 
row eye slits, however, allowed the wearer to see dis- 
tant objects only, and therefore three small additional 
holes are pierced in each lower eyelid, through which 
the man could at least cast a glance on the space im- 
mediately before him. 

The features of the mask are very peculiar and lively. 
The fleshy nose, though not very prominent, is long, 
and its root reaches high between the eyes; its irregular 
curve, while not altogether pleasant, gives the profile 
a decidedly personal character. The mouth is small, 
drooping slightly to the left, with a thick lower lip. 
The cheekbones, well marked, are somewhat low. 
Other features are more conventional, like the eye- 
brows, the chin, and especially the eyes, but their styli- 
zation does not detract from the strong individuality of 
the face. There can be no doubt that the craftsman has 
represented a very definite physical type, and it is quite 
probable that he has attempted to portray not only the 
features of the ethnic group to which the bearer be- 
longed but even the bearer’s individual countenance. 
Indeed, the owner of the tomb was a rich man who 
obviously did not content himself with a standardized 
product but must have ordered his helmet from the 
best silversmiths as a highly personal piece of attire. 


T SEEMS CLEAR THAT the helmet was intended not 
only for parade but also for practical use in tourna- 
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Detail of the Emisa helmet showing the rich acanthus scroll with 
birds and butterflies, consummately rendered by the silversmith, re- 
calling the high quality of Augustan work throughout the Empire. 


ment or battle. The thick visor, the narrow eye slits, 
are meant to protect the face against heavy blows, and 
the total weight of the helmet, about five pounds, is 
not that of a mere ornament. 


ELMETS WITH visor-mask at first must surely have 
been worn for protection in battle. The oldest 
known example is carved on the balustrade of the 
temple of Athena Nikephoros in Pergamum among 
the trophies won by Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.), per- 
haps from the Galatians. 
Another adorns the sil- 
ver coins struck in Spain 
for P. Carisius, a legate 
of Augustus in the war 
against the Cantabri and 
Asturians (24-22 B.C.); 
and a number of late 
Hellenistic or early Im- 
perial intaglios show that 
the custom was well 
known, especially as an 
exotic feature, to the 
Graeco-Roman public. 
It is true that a large 
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Silver coin of Augustus, struck in Spain near 
the end of the first century B.c., showing a 
Celtiberian helmet with visor-mask and arms. 


series of such helmets, from the first three centuries of 
the Empire, have been found in Britain, in Gaul, in 
Germany, on the Danube, and in Thrace where they 
were in use among the auxiliary troops of the Roman 
army for cavalry tournaments that have been described 
in detail by Arrian. Yet there can be little doubt that 
even that use goes back to the actual warfare of those 
nations, and it seems very possible, to judge from the 
two earliest examples mentioned above, that such hel- 
mets were first worn by Celtic barbarians and only later 
were adopted for general 
use by the auxiliaries. 
However that may be, 
when no connection with 
such troops is implied, it 
seems reasonable to infer 
that the visor helmet is 
war equipment. Such is 
probably the case, for in- 
stance, with the beautiful 
silver-plated bronze hel- 
met recently found by 
Turkish excavators in the 
tomb of a Thracian chief- 
tain near Bizye, and such 
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also must have been the case 
with the helmet from 
Emisa. 

The same custom seems 
to have prevailed in the East 
until a much later date when 
it is mentioned by Heliodo- 
rus and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus in their descriptions of 
Persian armor. It remains 
quite likely, of course, that 
such helmets were also used 
for parade, especially by 
rulers and chieftains who 
sought to appear to the mul- 
titude, as well as to the en- 
emy in battle, in quasi-di- 
vine garb. Certainly the 
Emisa helmet helps us to Ww. 2 i ; : : 
iecdiiin nx dian: panies ar trophies of Eumenes II (197-159 B.c.), king of 
ee P P Pergamum, including a helmet with visor-mask. A relief 
from the temple of Athena Nikephoros in Pergamum. 





sion that such a spectacular 
appearance must have made 
not only on credulous and 
ignorant masses but even on a society in which the very A.D. Unfortunately, no inscription identifies the owner 
conception of a ruler was that of a human being in of the tomb, but there can be no doubt that the man 


some way participant in the nature of a god. buried in such sumptuous attire belonged to the high- 
of The date of the helmet is given by its ornament, est rank and, indeed, very probably to the royal house 
in which can be no later than the early first century of Sampsigeramus. 
rey 
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as oming in ARCHAEOLOGY, Fall issue: 
iter A Reconstruction of Solomon’s Temple—a new attempt, 
= based on the latest archaeological data, by PAUL GARBER; 


b Early Food Producers: Excavations in Iraqi Kurdistan— 
¢, 


results of the Oriental Institute's expedition described 
ap by LINDA BRAIDWooD; 
sh The Palace of King Nestor—C. W. BLEGEN’s remarkable 
_ discoveries in the 1952 campaign at Pylos; 
‘ : Archaeology in Western Panama-——the latest developments 
oe in this region reported by GORDON R. WILLEY; 

pee Excavations in the Athenian Agora—the highlights of this 
¥ . year’s campaign described by H. A. THOMPSON: 

by and other articles of interest. 
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RECENT FINDS AT NIPPUR 


A GREAT CITY OF ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 


IPPUR LIES MIDWAY BETWEEN MODERN BAGH- 

dad and ancient Ur of the Chaldees in the middle 

of the land called Sumer and later Babylonia. One of 
the outstanding cities of antiquity, its importance was 
due to its position as the main religious center of the 
country. A god, Enlil, who was believed to reside at 
Nippur, gave the city its prominence. Enlil was leader 
of the gods, and not only that, for man in ancient Mes- 
opotamia believed his welfare depended very much on 
this divinity. Enlil also bestowed the title of kingship 
on the successive leading rulers of the country who 
consequently built and endowed the temples for his 


By Donald E. McCown 


Field Director, Joint Expedition to Nippur, and 
Associate Professor, the Oriental Institute 


After a first experience with archaeology in Palestine and 
Jordan at Jericho, Wadi Mughara, and Jerash, Mr. Mc- 
Cown joined the Oriental Institute in 1933. From then un. 
til 1938 he was on the staff of the Persepolis expedition 
and specialized in the prehistory of Iran. This interest was 
continued after the War in two seasons of excavation in 
southwestern Iran. Since 1948 he has been Field Director 
of the Joint Expedition to Nippur and involved in the 
historic archaeology of Mesopotamia. 
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cult and cared for his city. Nippur was, as a result, more 
continuously central to the life and history of Sumer 
and Babylonia than other capitals during the period of 
greatest power and creative vigor extending from the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c., and doubtless 
earlier, down to the latter part of the second millennium 
B.c. When it lost much of its importance to Babylon, 
that city was capital of a second-rate power, and most 
of the creative force of the civilization was gone. 


UCH HAS BEEN KNOWN about Nippur since 
M 1900 when excavations by the University of 
Pennsylvania were terminated. Nippur’s archaeologi- 
cal fame from then on depended largely on a special 
type of tablets found there. These were in the Sumerian 
language written sometime during the earlier part of 
the second millennium B.c. These literary tablets with 
compositions in various media, epics, legends, hymns, 
and copies of royal correspondence and inscriptions, 
told much of the religion and spiritual beliefs of man 
before 1500 B.C. and were a rich source of historical 
information. Furthermore, as excavations were made 
elsewhere in Iraq during this century, it became clear 
that such tablets were a specialty of Nippur. By 1949 
only twenty percent had been added from other sites 
to the literary tablets found at Nippur. Without the 
literary texts of Nippur, knowledge of the religion and 


philosophy of ancient man in Mesopotamia would be 
minimal. 


INDING MORE SUCH TABLETS was therefore an im- 
| oe objective of the Joint Expedition to Nippur 
which was sent into the field in 1948 by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. But 
tablets were not all that should be found at Nippur. 

There should be tangible evidence of the city’s cen- 
tral religious position. Yet surprisingly little of this 
sort had been discovered. The former Pennsylvania ex- 
pedition had largely excavated the ziggurat on top of 
which was once the chief temple to Enlil. It had par- 
tially outlined the court in which this lay and located 
a forecourt sacred to Enlil’s wife. The Joint Expedition 
had excavated in its first two seasons a temple to Enlil 
adjacent to the ziggurat. In 1951 this was all that was 
known of the cult installations in a religious quarter 
covering over forty acres. 

The third season, concluded March 16th of this year, 
has brought forth new temples and new tablets. The 
temples are of the third millennium when Enlil was at 
the height of his power. The literary tablets discovered 
add ten percent to those already known. Pictures of 
these major finds tell more than words of the story of 
this season at Nippur. 


< The discovery of tablets in the Scribal quarter at Nippur 


Finding more Sumerian literary tablets was one of the im- 
portant objectives of the excavations. Those discovered fifty 
years ago by a University of Pennsylvania expedition had 
come from one mound, now identified as the quarter where 
lived scribes of Nippur during hundreds of years. But the 
literary tablets are found in large numbers for only a short 
period, the first half of the eighteenth century B.c. during the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. The house level of this period was 
reached January 21st. Here it is seen a week later, a complex 
of walls and foundations. Tablets are pouring out of the 
ground from the house at the right, as they did for a two-week 
period. They were especially prolific in the long room beyond 
Harry P. WHITNEY (in Arab headdress on top of wall), 
staff member supervising the digging, as also in the small 
room in the lower right foreground. 
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The unbaked clay tablets were carefully removed from the 
earth with knife and brush. If badly cracked, hot wax was 
poured on them and then they were bedded in sand in gas 
tins, cut in two, for the six-mile ride to Afak, a town where 
the Expedition had its base. All the complete and more com- 
plete tablets were baked in a furnace built by the staff, then 
repaired where necessary, cleaned with a new method in- 
volving a spray of sand, hardened, and then coated with 
liquid latex. Plaster casts from the resulting rubber molds 
will be used for study, avoiding unnecessary transportation 
and possible damage to these precious documents. With this 
great tablet find, it is clear that sufficient excavation of the 
Scribal Quarter will permit the practically complete recovery 
of Sumerian literature, the oldest literature in the world which 
we can know in its entirety. 
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Two magico-religious plaques 


Not only tablets are found in the 
houses of the Scribal Quarter from the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. Very’ ex- 
pressive works of art are these magico- 
religious plaques, molded in clay and 
then baked. An outstanding find this 
season is the plaque showing a winged 
and bird-footed goddess adoring a 
figure broken away at the right. The 
goddess is not only beautifully pro- 
portioned, but the unusual pose, partly 
frontal, partly sideways, adds much 
to her grace. The wings and horned 
crown, symbol of divinity, are both 
painted a rich red. Of equal quality is 
the more fragmentary piece showing 
a man carrying a lamb or kid slung 
around his shoulders and clutching its 
rear and fore feet in his right hand. 
Parts of this figure were also painted 
red. 

Such pieces illustrate the high qual- 
ity of art at this period from which 
few examples of marked aesthetic 
merit are known. Plaques and fig- 
urines of supernatural beings are so 
rarely found intact, that there is little 
doubt that they were intentionally 
broken once their purpose had been 





served. That purpose can not yet be 
precisely defined, for a deeper under- 
standing of their function will come 
only as collections enlarge and it is 
possible to relate individual figures 
and scenes to literary and ritual texts. 
Such plaques not only provide one of 
the best sources for the iconography of 
the time but will some day form the 
basis for an understanding of the pop- 
ular religion of the periods in which 











they occur. Left plaque about 214 inches 
high; right about 5 inches. 
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Locating the Temple of Inanna 


How does the archaeologist find a temple in a religious 
area of over forty acres? Here, looking west from Enlil’s 
ziggurat, the site of the Temple of Inanna appears in the 
right distance. All you see is the top of several trenches and 
pits whose excavation sufficed to locate and identify this im- 
portant temple. When this season began, the site was merely 
a low mound a hundred yards west of the ziggurat. The 
presence of a mound indicated buildings below the surface, 
but there was no evidence of their nature or period. Two 
considerations made it worth investigating this spot. It 
was close to the ziggurat and in a position where at sites 


like Ur important structures had been found. Secondly, the 
mound was lower than the area to the south where there 
were walls of a late Parthian fortress, and hence a greater 
depth of later deposits. With no dependable evidence as to 
what might be found, it was too risky to dig a large area, 
costly in time and labor. So, a trench was dug up the side 
of the slope with disappointing results at first. Finally, at 
the innermost end of the trench, ten to fifteen feet below 
the surface, appeared a buttressed wall ten feet thick. Pot- 
tery dated it toward 2000 B.c. It was clear that we had an im- 
portant building. 


<A large house from the end of the third millennium B.c. 


Two areas in the Scribal Quarter have been excavated. 
One, begun from the surface of the mound, was the scene 
of the big find of tablets. Taking advantage of an area dug 
out by the old Pennsylvania expedition, we started the sec- 
ond area in houses of the,eighteenth century B.c. and have 
now penetrated down to the middle of the third millennium. 
In these two spots twenty superimposed cities have been 
excavated, covering a period of around 1900 years. Here, a 
big house of the eighteenth (from the top) city is exposed. 
Built during the rule of Urnammu, founder of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, it dates to about 2100 B.c. At the middle 
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left is a big square courtyard in whose center is a drain for 
the disposal of waste water. Rooms surround the court, 
one on the right leading to a subsidiary court, the rectangular 
area in the far center. Another range of rooms separates it 
from a large shrine at the far right, furnished with altar and 
a series of hearths in the center of the chamber. The high 
“shelves,” in the immediate foreground and extreme back- 
ground, date to the very end of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
In less than one hundred years the houses here were re- 
built five times, showing an unusual degree of building ac- 
tivity during this prosperous period. 
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The inscription that identified 
the Temple of Inanna 


A door socket, this granite block bore a door post in 
its cavity. With the discovery of the thick buttressed wall 
we had only the outside of a monumental building. To 
get inside, two pickmen dug a five-yard square shaft be- 
side the inner wall face. Walls and floors were soon 
located, but the room was larger than the shaft. The 
few objects found did not identify the building. To 
learn more about the area with a minimum of effort, we 
tunneled along one wall for twenty feet, then another 
for thirty feet to a corner where there was a doorway. We 
dug through this, first finding a disappointingly unin- 
scribed door socket, then, in a brick box lower down, 
another with cuneiform wedges. The writing is that of 
king Shulgi, second ruler of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
commemorating his rebuilding of the temple of Inanna. 





A marriage of deities, symbolizing the harvest 


Inanna, goddess of love and war, was one of the great divinities of 
ancient Mesopotamia. Her main center of worship was some sixty miles 
southwest at Uruk, another great city. Fortunately, Sumerian literature 
explains her role at Nippur. Here, in a harvest festival in early summer, 
she celebrated her marriage to Tammuz, a popular god of vegetation 
and flocks, beneficial to man. The ceremony symbolized bringing in the 
harvest, at certain periods the king playing the part of Tammuz and 
his queen or a priestess that of Inanna. Perhaps in the room we have 
barely traced, this ritual took place. On this not too attractive plaque, 
shown full-size, a god and goddess are seated and embracing. The lower 
part of the plaque is curved and has legs at the rear to give the form of a 
throne. It parallels a description of the ceremony, which, speaking of 
Tammuz, says: 


“Into his exalted palace he enters with her, 

His arms around his beloved bride, 

His arm around the pure Inanna, 

To the throne on the great dais he mounts like the rising day. 


When excavated, the objects and architecture of this big temple, now 
traced on one face for 200 feet, combined with the descriptions of its 
cult and Inanna’s role here, will give a full and warm picture of an 
unusually attractive phase of religion at Nippur: an exciting prospect 
for future seasons. 


ON THE COVER is the unusually large Sumerian statue, two 
and a half feet tall, found at Nippur. For a description of this 





With this, we had the cult spot of Inanna at Nippur. 





striking figure, read the last legend opposite. 
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Hoard of 
discarded statues 


The temple of In- 
anna was not the only 
religious building 
found this season. The 
other major temple 
was located, perhaps 
inadvertently, through 
use of an ancient plan 
of the religious quar- 
ter of Nippur. This 
plan was drawn on a 
clay tablet early in the 
second millennium but 
shows the religious 
area of around 2400 
B.c. One region is 
named the Orchard of 
the moon god, Sin. In 
considerable work at this spot no walls were found corresponding to 
those on the map, but we were rewarded by the discovery of a large 
temple complex of the Early Dynastic period before 2400 B.c. 

Soon after the identification of the Inanna temple came an exciting 
find of Sumerian statues in this earlier temple. Here they are seen 
before removal from the earth. They lie behind (to the left of) a 
sanctuary in which the Arab is standing. One was large, broken into 
three pieces but practically complete. Besides it, there were parts of five 
others. They had doubtless stood in the sanctuary on benches around 
its walls, each figure representing a man who was to be commemorated 
everlastingly before the god to whom he had dedicated the statue. But 
statues do not last forever. Perhaps they had been broken, and the 
men they represented long forgotten. In any case, when the temple 
was rebuilt these pieces were collected and discarded. Since they were 
dedicated to the god, they had to remain within the sacred precincts 
and so were buried close to the cella. 


Statues found in the unidentified temple 


On the Cover is a fine figure of forceful, if not graceful, line. The 
eyes are filled with bitumen used as an adhesive for the inlaid eyes 
of shell and lapis lazuli which, like the inlaid stone eyebrows, are 
now lost. The severe sharp lines, the absence of roundness and soft- 
ness make it likely that this piece was preserved: from an early phase 
of the Early Dynastic period. In’ contrast is this male figure with 
elaborately flounced skirt, only 934 inches high. The warmer modeling 
is typical of the end of this period to which the temple level, where 
these finds were made, is to be dated. Both these figures were in- 
scribed. The small one has only a few signs on its right shoulder, 
doubtless a name. The big man’s. back is covered with a long in- 
scription, so badly weathered in the soft gypsum stone that it is 
practically illegible. We should give much for the inscription to be 
readable, as it would identify the temple. As it stands, it is without 
the flesh and blood given. the Inanna temple by its literary record. 
With further excavation that will come for this temple too. Then 
these two temples will reveal the cults around the paramount god, 
Enlil, during the third millennium when Nippur was at the height of 
its greatness as a religious center. 
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THE GREAT EGYPTIAN 
| CROCODILE MYSTERY 


By Gilbert Bagnani 


Associate Professor of Greek and Roman History, University College, University of Toronto 
&g J 


HE MAIN TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 
ie Egypt, the Pyramids and the 
ruins of Thebes, have been visited and 
admired for twenty-five centuries, but 
the modern visitor to the Fayum 
misses the chief sight of Roman days, 
the sacred crocodile that was kept in a tank in the 
temple. “It is called Souchos; and it is fed on grain and 
pieces of meat and on wine, which are always being 
fed to it by the foreigners who go to see it. At any rate, 
our host, one of the officials, who was introducing us 
into the myster.es there, went with us to the lake, carry- 
ing from the dinner a kind of cooky and some roasted 
meat and a pitcher of wine mixed with honey. We 
found the animal lying on the edge of the lake; and 
when the priests went up to it, some of them opened 
its mouth and another put in the cake, and again the 


Director of the Missione Arche- 
ologica Italiana d’Egitto, 1930- 
36, Professor Bagnani unwrap ped 
many a mummy while mulling 
over the problems 


meat, and then poured down the 
honey mixture. The animal then 
leaped into the lake and rushed across 
to the far side.’’ Such is the descrip- 
tion of Strabo (Geography, 17.1.38, 
translator H. L. JoNgEs) in the time 
of Augustus. In 112 B.c. a Roman senator, L. Mem- 
mius, for contemporary Egyptian officials obviously a 
V.I.P., took a dahabiyah up the Nile to the Arsinoite 
nome, and an official letter was sent to all the clerks on 
the route to see that everything possible should be done 
to make his visit agreeable, and to insure a supply of 
“tidbits for Petesouchos and the crocodiles.” 

While the main Temple of Souchos, the Egyptian 
Sobk, was at Crocodilopolis, the modern Medinet-el- 
Fayum, there were smaller temples all over the prov- 
ince to local incarnations of the crocodile-god, and each 


here outlined. 


Two crocodile mummies in the courtyard of the excavation house. At an early stage of 
the game unwrapping took place in the workshop; later, it was done at the excava- 
tion. Hundreds of yards of linen were used in the elaborate, patterned wrappings. 
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The heads of two mummified crocodiles still in their wrappings. The head on the right 
has been carefully built up from the interior to suggest the bony structure—the ridge 
over the eye. Left: protruding from the tip of the nose is some old papyrus used as stuffing. 


one of these must have had its own pet crocodile. These 
sacred crocodiles were buried in special tombs, the 
Soucheia, but none of the burials of these sacred croco- 
diles has been found in all the extensive excavations 
that have taken place in the province. A curious fact, 
since they must have been very numerous; I cannot help 
feeling that the diet, as described by Strabo, was singu- 
larly unsuitable, and therefore, presumably, the life ex- 
pectancy of a sacred crocodile must have been very low. 

At Tebtynis, however, on the south side of the oasis, 
there still exists a vast crocodile cemetery that is one of 
the curiosities of this important site. It is certainly not 
the local Soucheion, the burial place of the sacred 
Temple crocodile. There are no inscriptions or stele, 
no elaborate hypogeum or building such as was in- 
variably provided for the burials of Egyptian sacred 
animals. A grave was simply dug in the sand—and 
not very deeply—and the crocodiles were buried in it, 


with no tombstone or visible mark of honor. The 
bodies were, however, elaborately mummified, with 
hundreds of yards of linen bandages wound round and 
round so as to form at times an intricate yet attractive 
pattern. The sacred crocodile of the Temple was, as 
Strabo po.nts out, a single specimen, the incarnation of 
the God, but the peculiarity of the Tebtynis burials 1s 
that they are invariably a family group. Every grave 
contains two large full-size (six to eight feet) croco- 
diles, presumably Pop and Mom, and a varying num- 
ber (usually about six) of babies about a couple of feet 
in length. These little crocodile mummies are usually 
fakes; a bundle of straw has been bound up to represent 
a crocodile mummy, but on unwrapping these dum- 
mies one frequently finds a small crocodile bone in the 
center of the straw bundle. In a few tombs there is a 
further refinement; a clutch—is the word applicable 
to crocodiles?—of crocodile eggs was buried with 


Tebtynis, on the south side of the Fayum oasis, where more than two thousand crocodile mummies were bur- 
ied. Near the center of this picture are the piles of dirt from excavations proceeding in this cemetery. 
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the family. I need hardly 
add that when discovered 
they are scarcely fresh. 

Occasionally the em- 
balmers of these croco- 
diles used long sheets of 
old papyrus documents 
to wrap around the head 
of the animal in order to 
get a better surface for 
the bandaging, an admi- 
rable way of getting rid 
of old files. It was there- 
fore necessary to unwrap 
the large mummies on 
the chance that they 
might contain docu- 
ments. When we started 
to unwrap the brutes it became only too obvious that 
the embalmers knew their business, if, indeed, the 
preservation of the carcass was their aim. Not to put 
too fine a point on it, they stank to high heaven. We 
started to do the job in the workshop; we soon removed 
to the courtyard, but after a few days of it my wife 
struck and insisted that the examination and disem- 
boweling of crocodiles should take place on the dig, 
a mile or so away. Even then, with a south wind. 


HE TEBTYNIS cemetery poses some fascinating and 
| eee insoluble problems. In the first place its ex- 
tent is incredible. It has been known and dug for the 
last sixty years, but seems quite inexhaustible. A rough 
calculation of the very incomplete records of European 
excavators—and without calculating Egyptian clan- 
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The shallow grave opened to reveal a family of crocodiles. In addition to the 
two parents and several youngsters, this group apparently included a teen ager. 





Occasionally crocodile eggs are found buried with 
the mummies. This detail also shows a bundle of 
reeds, here used to fill out the shape of the mummy. 


destine digging—con- 
vinced me that over a 
couple of thousand croc- 
odiles had been buried 
here. They were presum- 
ably buried by pilgrims, 
who must have in some 
way or another ‘‘acquired 
merit” by burying a fam- 
ily of crocodiles. But 
what was the great idea? 
As an Italian anti-clerical 
would say, ‘‘ci vedo lo 
zampino delli preti’’; in- 
dubitably the mummies 
were prepared in the 
Temple, and presumably 
the priests made a good 
thing out of them. But where did they get them? Was 
there a crocodile market where you could go and buy 
live crocodiles, ‘on the belly” as it were? Or did the 
priests breed them locally? Or was there in the Fayum 
a government stud farm for crocodiles? 

And what was the price? We know from the recently 
discovered fragment of Diocletian’s Edict of Prices 
the value of *‘'a lioness, second quality,’ whatever that 
may mean. Was there another section laying down 
maximum prices for “‘crocodiles, mummified, ‘first 
qual-ty, second quality?” Was it the high cost of mum- 
mies, rather than the onset of Christianity, that caused 
the custom to be abandoned? Finds of further docu- 
ments from the inexhaustible soil of Egypt may pro- 
vide answers to these quite fascinating questions and 
solve “The Great Egyptian Crocodile Mystery.” 
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ROMAN COINS AS PROPAGANDA 


By Michael Grant 


Professor of Humanity, University of Edinburgh 


The author, Michael Grant, was born in 1911 and educated at Harrow School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He served in the Army, 1939-40, and as British Council Representative in Turkey, 1940-45. He has 
been Fellow of Trinity College, 1938-49, and Professor of Humanity at the University of Edinburgh since 
1948. Of his several books the latest, Ancient History, appeared this year. 


of all to forget some of the features of our mod- 

ern currency. We must begin by forgetting its 
flatness—in both senses of the word—and its same- 
ness over long periods. If governments had no press 
or radio (or even postage stamps) which could make 
their achievements known, might they not be forced 
to advertise themselves on their coinage instead? This 
was, precisely, the situation of the ancient govern- 
ments. The only objects displaying official announce- 
ments which they could be quite sure that everybody 
would see were the coins. And so they did the best they 
could with the two small, round areas which each coin 
provided. The results were ‘startlingly varied, often 
beautiful, and presumably (since they kept on trying) 
effective. 


| LOOKING AT ANCIENT COINS, WE HAVE FIRST 


The study of ancient coinage has only quite recently 
graduated from an unscientific hobby into a real, use- 
ful branch of historical studies. We students of numis- 
matics will damage our subject's claims to recognition 
if we put the matter more strongly at this stage. We 
should //ke to offer the historian clear-cut, agreed in- 
terpretations of all ancient coinages. But all too often 
we still cannot do this. We do not always agree with 
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each other, even about quite important matters, and 
what is more, we have not yet noted down nearly all 
the surviving coins. Here numismatics is thirty to fifty 
years behind some other branches of archaeology— 
and centuries behind literary and textual criticism. 

This time lag is partly because of all the minute de- 
tail involved. And it is partly, too, because numisma- 
tists themselves were mostly content (for a very long 
time) to let their subject be thought of as a merely 
semiscientific sort of amusement, instead of as a pri- 
mary historical source. 

Also, ancient coins are difficult. This is partly be- 
cause modern comparisons often just do not exist. The 
passage of two thousand eventful years has changed 
our ideas about many things, and coinage is one of 
them. The essential difference of the coins is this. The 
Greek and Roman public must have been accustomed 
to look at the coins which passed through their hands. 
Evidently they looked at them very carefully indeed. 
We, of course, do not look at our current coinage. Why 
should we? We know what it looks like already. That 
is to say, its representations, its ‘types,’ do not usually 
change. Even the details remain the same for dozens 
of years, and the general appearance of a coin may not 


Fig. 1. Contrasted autocrats 


Two of the most famous men in 
Roman history: left, the warlike 
Spaniard Trajan (A.D. 98-117); right, 
the saintly Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161- 
180) who was forced into wars. Tra- 
jan wears the bay wreath of victory 
and shows a host of titles, the climax 
(lower right) being P(ater) P(a- 
triae), ‘father of his country.’ Only 
heir to the throne when his coin was 
made, Aurelius has less showy nomen- 
clature. 
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Fig. 2. Vivid portraits in an age of crisis 


On the left is the North African Septimius Severus (A.D. 
193-211), who had to cope with a new and less gracious 
world impoverished by war, and did so at the cost of terrible 
repression and taxation. On the right, in armor and with 
the unshaven jow! of active service, but wearing the ‘radiate’ 
crown of the Sun which he worshipped, is Aurelian (A.D. 
270-275). This portrait is worthy of his achievement: he 
was one of a group of men from Illyricum (Yugoslavia), 


be changed for centuries. Besides, the designs are in 
low relief; they are not in keeping with current artistic 
movements; they do not challenge the eye. 


NCIENT COIN TYPES, on the other hand, did strike 
A the eye. The situation was entirely different. 
They were noted by thousands of people—sometimes 
hundreds of thousands. This can be said with confi- 
dence, because Greek and Roman _ governments 
planned and designed them in such a way that no other 
conclusion can be drawn. Let us first consider the 
Greeks for a moment. Many Greek coins are superb 
artistic masterpieces, designed by first-rate artists and 
executed in fine high relief worthy of a gem. 

We need not expect any commentary on this from 
our literary sources, because in general ancient writers 
say lamentably little about coinage or indeed about any 
economic matter. But the internal grounds provided by 
the actual coins themselves lead us to a definite con- 
clusion. It is quite inconceivable that all this trouble 


Fig. 3. The wife of the philosopher-king 


Faustina the Younger, wife of Marcus Aurelius. Of her 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND writes, “Ancient authority ground- 
lessly interpreted her lively temperament as a sign of faith- 
less and disloyal character.” 

The public relations policy of the. imperial house required 
that its women should be known and respected. One result 
is that we possess an unparalleled sequence of feminine hair- 
styles throughout the imperial age. 
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who by an almost superhuman effort pulled together an 
empire that seemed beyond revival. But the price in lives 
and happiness was fearful. 

The reverse is that of Severus’ coin. It shows, with almost 
mediaeval lack of perspective, the Circus Maximus. feverus 
improved it at expense he could ill afford, and reminds the 
people (even the illiterate) of this and other things he has 
done for them. 


and expense should have been incurred by many Greek 
mints for centuries, if nobody was going to notice the 
result. The rulers of the city-states, the men on whom 
the mints directly depended, must have believed, and 
must have continued to believe, that people would 
notice and appreciate these small masterpieces. 

Most Greeks, or at least most Greek citizens, were 
infinitely more susceptible to works of art than their 
social counterparts in any country today. However, the 
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Fig. 4. The short-lived family feel- 
ing of Caligula 

Do these determined features of his 
mother and grandfather reveal some 
hint of the mental taint manifest in 
Caligula? Agrippina’s coin shows the 
ritual chariot used for ceremonies he 
instituted in her memory. Agrippa 
wears a crown of ship’s prows and the 
reverse type is Neptune (with S.C_— 
senatus consulto, ‘by a decree of the 
senate’): he had won Augustus’ great 
naval victories for him. Caligula’s 
reign witnessed the half-centenary of 
his grandfather’s death. Soon after, 
however, he suppressed such mem- 
ories, feeling that Agrippa was too 
“bourgeois”; and he made savage fun 
of Agrippina. 


coins did not become beautiful 
just because of good public taste. 
Some ‘art,’ even of the Periclean 
Age, and some coins, are quite 
ugly. But many city-governments 
deliberately made their coins 
beautiful. They did so because 
they thought this was worth 
while. And it-was worth while be- 
cause it was first-rate propaganda. 
The rulers knew popular suscepti- 
bility to works of art, and evidently concluded that 
finely executed coin-types would do them credit at 
home and abroad. 


B" THIS ARTICLE is about the Roman emperors. It 
was not only the city-state Greeks who looked at 
their current coins; later on, the populations of the 
Roman empire did so too. Here the evidence is of a 
somewhat different character. The first thing that 
strikes the eye is that usually the imperial heads are 
startlingly well done, at any and every epoch. 

FIGURE 1 portrays in profile two great emperors of 
the prosperous second century A.D. FIGURE 2 will give 
most people more of a surprise; because the emperors 
which it shows ruled in the third century A.D. This 
is the period when so many history books dry up— 
since classical literature has dried up. But the portrai- 
ture has not. These are wonderful memorials of that 
appalling epoch. , 

Also, it was the custom for Roman governments to 
attract public interest in the dynasty by portraying not 
only the ruler but his heir, wife, and ancestors. The 
young head in FIGURE 1 is Marcus Aurelius as heir, 
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and FIGURE 3 is a charming portrait of his wife. The 
two formidable faces on FIGURE 4 are those of Calig- 
ula’s mother Agrippina and grandfather Agrippa. 

Most of these portraits are far better done than most 
heads on the world’s coinage to-day (though there are 
exceptions). This very high standard is one good rea- 
son for saying that Roman coinage, like Greek coinage, 
was intended to be looked at, and was looked at. We 
know, quite independently of the coinage, that suc- 
cessive imperial governments took enormous care to 
acquaint their massive subject populations with the 
features of the emperor. 


WENTIETH-CENTURY autocrats have likewise made 
"Er their features thoroughly well known in all corners 
of the areas under their control. Their efforts are ac- 
corded a sinister parody in George Orwell's book 
1984 which describes the distribution of portraits of 
the ruler “Big Brother” (constructed in such a way that 
the eyes are always watching you). But no modern dic- 
tator distributes his portraits so thoroughly as the Ro- 
man rulers circulated theirs. It was more important for 
them than for any modern régime to multiply the por- 
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traits of the ruler, for these were respected and vener- 
ated by the Romans, for religious reasons, to an alto- 
gether special and extraordinary extent, paralleled, in 
some degree, only by Japan. 

A modern autocrat can distribute his portraits widely 
through the means provided by mod- 
ern science. A Roman emperor made 
the most of the means he had. To be- 
gin with, he ensured that there should 
be a variety of sculptured figures and 


Fig. 6. The two faces of Nero 


Left (a coin issued in thousands): the 
gross youth of 27, rendered with realistic 
gusto but also with grandeur. Right (a 
scarcely circulated ‘pattern’ ): a contempo- 
rary effort to make Nero look his part in 
slightly less robust fashion. Scandalized 
political enemies might see in each type— 
Victory, and Apollo with lyre—reference 
to his first prizes in dramatic competitions. 
Nero’s generals had amply justified the 
former type, and both representations had 
occurred before, under Augustus. Here 
they, like other Augustan types, are reap- 
pearing on the half-centenary of the lat- 
ter’s death (A.D. 64). Senatorial historians, 
more shocked by Nero’s passion for the 
arts than by his murders, made his later 
years sound sinister and terrible. His own 
coinage tells, with new splendor, a story 
of brilliant success. Where does the truth 
lie? How far was Nero a ‘bad emperor’? 
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Fig. 5. Augustus: before and after 


On the left we see him, on a western 
coin, as a realistically depicted young Ital- 
ian of 27 (his unshaven jaw shows an un- 
fulfilled vow—the avenging of Caesar). 
The other two coins were made when Auv- 
gustus was nearly 50, but he does not show 
it! The portrait facing left shows the work 
of a brilliant Greek-trained craftsman. The 
other is more a standardized version of the 
Hellenistic monarch. 


heads of himself, in gigantic numbers, 
in every town and village of the em- 
pire. We know of stringent rules 
against removing or damaging them. 
Perhaps they remind us of an unfor- 
tunate Englishman abroad who te- 
cently got into trouble for dropping 
the plaster bust of a local Liberator. 
He discovered that sculpture is less 
portable than coinage. So had the Romans. For the dis- 
semination of the emperor's features they made the 
fullest possible use of coins. And they varied the coin 
portraits as continually and skillfully as they varied the 
portrait busts. The changes are rung on the rdles of 
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war lord, priest, far gazing semidivine potentate, un- 
pretentiously bare-headed 
Italian magistrate. 

And sometimes his 
actual features are dras- 
tically idealized and re- 
juvenated. Augustus par- 
ticularly went in for this, 
FIGURE 5 shows some re- 
sults. FIGURE 6 shows 
two attempts to deal with 
Nero's heavy features. 

So for hundreds of 
years the mint poured out 
a remarkable series of 
versions of successive im- 
perial faces. This was 
done with a purpose— 
to impress the personali- 
ties and glories of the 
rulers on their peoples. 
The latter were more sus- 
ceptible to this medium 
than we are to-day, and 
their governments took 
advantage of it. A frac- 
tion of the vast evidence 
for this assertion has 
been illustrated here. 


OR DID THE frul- 
N ers of the world 
fail to notice that a coin 
has two sides. Their cli- 
ents were not generally aesthetic enough to appreciate 
a great deal of artistic trouble about the reverse type. 
But what they lacked in this way they made up for in 
susceptibility to mews, and where could they find this 
news better than on the coins? So it is with news that 
their reverses are crammed. And of course this news 
is edifying: it points an imperial moral. 

Sometimes this was presented in the form of person- 
ifications of places or of qualities claimed by the im- 
perial rule. In the former category are representations 
of provinces, such as BRITANNIA, the ancestor of the 
type on modern British pennies. Nowadays personifica- 
tions like this may not convey to us any very direct or 
vivid message. But in their impact on Roman psychol- 
ogy they appealed directly to strong religious traditions 
very alien to our experience. For instance, the personi- 
fication of Well-Being or Health, SALVS (Ficure 7), 
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Fig. 7. A judicious generalization 


This coin issued by Tiberius (A.D. 14-37 
SALVS, Well-Being or Health, a personification invoked by 
Romans for centuries. But here the government calls her 
‘Augusta,’ indicating that she is linked with the imperial 
world order which alone can guarantee peace and prosperity. 
(Sometimes we find the genitive AVGVSTI, attributing the 
quality to the emperor as a personal virtue.) Did the money- 
ers of Tiberius intend her features to represent the greatest 
lady of the land, Livia? This has often been assumed. But 
the coin does not say so; like Tiberius himself it is cryptic. 
It is left open for citizens to read into the type whatever 
personalities and blessings they wish. 


~ had a whole host of familiar ancient associations of 


which governments 
could make use, going 
back to the Republic 
which had portrayed her 
on its own important 
coinage. Often, too, 
there was an indirect, but 
none the less definite, 
reference to current pol- 
icy. LIBERTAS on a coin 
of Claudius (FIGURE 8) 
not only conveys the gen- 
eral associations evoked 
by the Statue of Liberty, 
but it refers to the actual 
suppression by the em- 
peror of his tyrannical 
predecessor Caligula. 

A great mary refer- 
ences lose none of their 
point from possessing 
this indirect character. 
Such are allusions to an- 
niversaries, often obscure 
to us but understandable 
to contemporaries. Not 
a few critics agree that a 
good deal of play was 


represents 


made with this theme— 
jubilees of accessions to 
the throne (here there 
are many explicit ex- 
amples), or of antique 
temples, or anniversaries of the deaths of distinguished 
forerunners (FIGURE 9). 

Sometimes, too, allusions are quite straightforward. 
We find references to selected landmarks of the current 
reign (or an earlier one), such as important reforms, 
or popular building programs (FIGURE 2, Severus), 
or real or pretended victories (FIGURE 6). Here we 
are lucky, for we can see such references as easily as 
could contemporaries. 


HAT IS MOST surprising to us today is the 

\ \ enormous variety of these reverse designs. Post- 
age stamps change quite often today in America, 
though not in Britain. But how surprised both our 
peoples would be if dollars and pennies began to an- 
nounce the themes of successive new governments with 
great promptitude and then changed their types from 
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year to year and month to month as policies shifted. 
And the Romans did even more. We are beginning 
dimly to see that attention was paid to the different 
social, educational, and religious backgrounds of the 
various communities for which coinages were de- 
signed. For example FiGURE 5 shows, on the left, a 
plain ‘‘western’’ head of Augustus, and on the right 
portraits designed for regions familiar with Hellenistic 
monarchy. 

All this is, to us, an inconceivably rich treasure 
house. It 7s not, of course, reliable evidence. The heads 
do not always look just like the men. The types by no 
means always show what was really happening. But 
they show in the most reliable way possible what the 
imperial government said was happening. This be- 
comes intensely important in a reign for which our 
literary record is predominantly hostile, as in the case 
of emperors blackened by Tacitus, such as Tiberius, 


Fig. 9. The half-centenary 
of a father’s death 


On the reverse sits the ruling 
emperor, Claudius, wielding the 
olive branch of peace, but sur- 
rounded by emblems showing the 
warlike means by which it was 
secured. The head is that of the 
emperor's more martial father, 
Drusus. Claudius surely was 
aware that his accession occurred 
in the fiftieth year after the long- 
commemorated date of his fa- 
ther’s death; if so, it is hard to 
suppose that this coinage, fol- 
lowing closely on the accession, had nothing to do with the 
anniversary. The present writer, noting this coincidence, found 







Fig. 8. Freedom— 
already a word 
of many meanings 


The implications of LIBER- 
TAS AVGVSTA (‘freedom un- 
der the imperial régime’) on this 
early coin of Claudius (A.D. 41- 
54) are unmistakable. Claudius 
had succeeded to the throne after 
the murder of the stock tyrant, 
Caligula. LIBERTAS meant 
many things throughout _ its 
history, but freedom from tyr- 
anny was its chief meaning. Like 
his model Augustus, Claudius 
claimed (though both were auto- 
crats) that his rule was the ‘restored Republic.’ Some 
Romans probably noted that his accession took place when 
the Republic, era of Libertas, was just five saecula (550 years) 
old. 


Nero, or Domitian. Here, the coins provide us with a 
most salutary counterblast to the writer (FIGURES 6, 
10, 11). The emphasis is strange indeed to readers of 
his horror stories. However, obviously the coin types 
are biased too, as tainted and dangerous in their way 
as Tacitus (or, for that matter, as progovernment 
special pleading like Caesar’s Commentaries). But in 
default of an unbiased record—which does not exist— 
the pro-imperial bias of the coinage is invaluable as a 
counterpoise to the anti-imperial bias of a Tacitus. 


I OTHER WORDS, the coinage takes its place, along- 
side the great historians, as a primary historical 
source. This conclusion is given a certain lip service 





that the Czech Professor Dosias had done so already. Such 
commemorations are common reverse subjects. 
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today, but most students still refrain from its full ac- 
ceptance in practice. It is still possible, unfortunately, 
for histories of a period or reign to be written without 
any careful study of the coinage. We are only gradually 
mapping out our subject, and we are wrestling with 
some formidable technical problems. But in due course 
it seems that we shall face the historian with the alter- 
natives of knowing the coins or of not being able to 
study Roman political history seriously. For the politi- 
cal history of the Romans, as of every other people, 
consists to a very large degree of political propaganda, 


and in this the chief weapon used by the emperors was 
the coinage. 


This article has been adapted from a recent B.B.C. 
(Third Programme) broadcast. Its illustrations are 
taken from the London, Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge 
collections, to the curators of which thanks ave due. 
The writer is also grateful to the Photographic Depart- 
ment of Edinburgh University Library for the prints. 
—M.G. 


Fig. 10. Tiberius and Livia: deeply respectable or arch-villains? 


The coins of Tiberius endow him with every possible mark 
of respectability. He bears the names of his illustrious and 
deified predecessors Caesar and Augustus, to whose (adop- 





Fig. 11. Was Domitian 
really like this? 


How can we recognize in this 
serene (if proud) countenance, 
this veiled figure devoutly sacri- 
ficing to his patron goddess Mi- 
netva, the hideous tyrant Domi- 
tian portrayed by Tacitus? The 
coinage of this emperor (A.D. 
81-96) reveals many aspects of 
the reign of which we hear from 
no other source. Domitian is here 
called GERM (anicus), conqueror 
of the Germans. His coitis claim 
great military successes on the 
Rhine and the Danube. But the 
senators loathed and feared him, and since Tacitus survived 
him, we can expect, and receive, no favorable echo from the 
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tive and reluctant) parentage he respectfully refers, DIVI 
AVG/(usti) F(ilius). He modestly depicts himself with bare, 
ungarlanded brow; on other coins he claims ‘moderation’ and 
‘clemency’ as his distinctive quali- 
ties. Is this the story we should 
believe? or is Tacitus’ savage tale 
nearer the truth? On the reverse is 
his venerable mother Livia, with 
no trappings of Greek queens but 
with the veil, sacrificial bowl, and 
scepter of the august, austere, 
and remote Vestals. Was this 
Livia? or was she the power- 
crazed murderess depicted by 
Tacitus? In these two cases most 
students think that the writer was 
farther from the truth than the 
coin types. 





literary record. How are we to distribute our belief and un- 
belief? Most scholars do not fully accept the coin version. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE STONE AGE 








OF ALGERIA AND TUNISIA 


By Bruce Howe 


Research Fellow in Palaeolithic Archaeology, Harvard University 


can School of Prehistoric Research (A.S.P.R.) 
has been carrying out a long-range program of 
combined excavations and geological studies in North- 
west Africa. This is aimed, primarily, at accumulating 
evidence for dating Palaeolithic (Old Stone Age) re- 
mains, reckoned in many tens of thousands of years, by 
their relation to Pleistocene and post-Pleistocene geo- 
logical phenomena. An obvious form of these occurs 
in coastal regions where changes in sea level have left 
actual physical traces and have affected stream activity. 
The first phase of this field research scheme, accom- 
plished during the summer of 1947 in the International 
Zone of Tangier and centered about three of the Caves 
of Hercules on the Atlantic coast, was briefly described, 
along with an outline of the general program, in a pre- 
vious issue of ARCHAEOLOGY (2 [ 1949} 76-83). 
During the spring of 1949 a joint A.S.P.R.—Tufts 
College Expedition worked in Algeria on the Mediter- 
ranean coast near the village of Tipasa, some 65 kilo- 
meters west of Algiers. The presence of Mr. LLoyp 
CaBorT Briccs, one of the trustees of the School, its Di- 
rector of Algerian Studies and a resident of Algiers, 
had heightened the School’s interest in the possibi'- 
ities of the region and did, indeed, facilitate prelimi- 
nary and later arrangements. Permission to dig at two 
localities was granted by the authorities, and the ex- 
pedition’s work advanced under the continuing interest 
and general approbation of M. Louis Lescui, the Di- 
rector of Antiquities in Algeria, and of M. LIONEL 
BALOouT of the Bardo Museum and the University of 
Algiers. Personnel in the field included Dr. HUGH 
HENCKEN, Director, Mr. BriGGs and the author, all 
of Harvard University, in the archaeological branch; 
and Professor and Mrs. CHARLES E. STEARNS repre- 
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sented Tufts College in the geological branch. As in 
Tangier, both archaeological excavation and geological 
field work were concentrated in a narrow coastal band 
in order to benefit from any deposited sediments or 
erosional forms witnessing to early sea levels (Pleisto- 
cene or post-Pleistocene) either above or below the 
present one. 

Attacking obvious possibilities first, soundings were 
made in two small caves just east of Tipasa in a cliff 
overhanging the sea close to Roman quarries, a Mos- 
lem cemetery and the ruins of the Christian basilica of 
St. Salsa (see H. HENCKEN, ““Tipasa, an Ancient City 
in North Africa,” ARCHAEOLOGY 2 [1949] I70- 
176). This probing yielded nothing but recent and 
Roman material, the excavations in one case proceed- 
ing to bedrock and in the other to four meters depth 
in treacherous wet clay. Aithough a certain interest 
attached to painted potsherds, in the tradition of pres- 
ent-day local Berber wares, found associated with the 
Roman material, the season’s primary goal was Old 
Stone Age remains in a geologically datable setting. 


EANTIME, THE STEARNS’ daily tours over the 
M neighboring landscape had not only begun to 
wrest the makings of an orderly account of the district's 
geological history from its varied low hills, gullies, 
slope-washes, consolidated dunes, and beach deposits, 
but were also producing a steady trickle of stone artt- 
facts and pottery collected at numerous localities. These 
lots of artifacts, inspected at daily or longer intervals, 
comprised a wide range of cultural material. Recog- 
nizable types extended from Middle and Late Palaeo- 
lithic (allied flake industries known as Mousterian and 
Aterian and the blade industry known as Oranian) on 
the one hand, to Neolithic types of flint implements 
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Fig. 1. Kouali Beach, Algeria. Slightly left of center, one sees the excavation into the low scarp of the ancient 
implementiferous beach lying two-three meters above the present Mediterranean level. An underlying much- 
weathered consolidated earlier dune deposit fills the foreground and comprises the modern strand area, while 
vineyards and scrub entirely mask the low-lying interior. This view looks directly inland from the coast. 


and pottery and numerous later pieces, including Ro- 
man and Islamic specimens, on the other hand. Nat- 
urally also, much was uncharacteristic and could not 
be pigeonholed typologically. 

This repeated archaeological baiting by the wide- 
roaming geologists lured the more sedentary excava- 
tors out during spare time and holidays to the more 
promising of these localities. At this juncture it hap- 
pened that the eminent prehistorian, Dr. E. GOBERT 
of the Direction des Antiquités et Arts de la Tunisie, 
was paying the dig a brief visit. He evinced keen in- 
terest in the artifacts brought in and was also able to 
indulge a special interest of his in the study of scat- 
tered deposits of old and recent marine molluscs being 
found along the shore. One particular locality reported 
by STEARNS combined striking examples of distinctive 
Palaeolithic flake implements with masses of marine 
shells of all sorts and sizes eroding out of a low scarp 
some thirty meters back from the present strand line 
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and well beyond the reach of the highest running seas 
of today. 

The upshot was that digging began in earnest, after 
appropriate preliminaries and permits, at this other 
seaside locality several kilometers further east of Ti- 
pasa. There, in the district known as Kouali and on the 
sea-edge of the delightful vineyard property of Dr. 
CHARLES DE MoNcny, the expedition obtained di- 
verse archaeological materials on, in, and under an old 
raised beach deposit (FIGURE 1) which ts to be asso- 
ciated with a sea level two to three meters above the 
level of the present Mediterranean Sea. 


HIS ANCIENT BEACH deposit was 70-90 cms. thick 
pe was a loosely packed amalgamation of sand, 
water-worn boulders, pebbles, and myriads of sea shells 
in all sizes, from over 10 centimeters to less than 4 mil- 
limeters in diameter (FIGURE 2). It capped the low 
scarp which separated the modern strand area from the 
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vineyard-covered interior and was partially mantled 
by modern humus and scrub growth. Consequently, 
the upper two-thirds of this marine deposit were dis- 
colored a dark brown-gray while the lower third re- 
mained a purer buff color. The latter, while archaeo- 





Fig. 2. Kouali Beach, Algeria. The vertical face shows the rock- and shell- 
filled beach deposit which contained Neolithic and later material as well 
as Palaeolithic tanged points of Aterian type. Note the upper portion 
darkened by organic matter contrasting with the non-humic lower por- 
tion. The shallow step being dug comprises most of the thickness of 
the nearly sterile lagoon sand layer; the lower end of the meter stick rests 
on a thick deposit of red clay containing an Aterian occupation level. 


logically largely sterile, did produce a very few charac- 
teristic Neolithic flint implements and one sherd, as 
well as a rich deposit of microfauna, tiny marine mol- 
luscs whose variety of species, along with the larger 
forms, may cast some light on the local conditions ob- 
taining along this shore at the time of this beach for- 
mation. The upper two thirds of this formation yielded 
a mixture not only of more Neolithic material but also 
of wheelmade Roman pottery and of Palaeolithic flake 
tools, including one of the distinctive Aterian tanged 
points. This jumble of periods and materials was not 
surprising here, considering the incessant rewashing 
beaches receive in the course of their formation. 
Immediately below the ancient beach lay a 20-30 cen- 
timeter thick layer of pale tan sandy silt charged with 
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the tiniest of shells (FIGURE 2). STEARNS found this 
formation more fully developed inland of the beach 
scarp and was confident in labeling it lagoon deposit 
of the sort which might accumulate in the familiar 
quiet waters ponded up behind dunes and beaches 
along today’s shorelines. It was, 
then, of the same time as and also 
somewhat antecedent to the raised 
beach deposit. The lagoon deposit 
entirely lacked pottery but con- 
tained a very few microlithic flint 
artifacts which in type could be 
considered either Neolithic or 
transitional from the Palaeolithic, 
Their rarity discouraged any defi- 
nite pronouncement as to the ex- 
act type of cultural horizon, how- 
ever, and a wider excavation of 
this layer would be necessary to 
accumulate sufficient evidence on 
this point. 

Under these lagoon and beach 
sediments lay a compact stiff de- 
posit of sandy bright red clay 
about 1.20 meters thick (FIGURE 
2). This was established as hav- 
ing been deposited from the land- 
ward direction as a slopewash de- 
rived from the adjacent low 
coastal ridge. The upper third 
produced a few microlithic imple- 
ments, including delicately 
backed bladelets, of the sort fre- 
quently associated with the Ora- 
nian Industry, a final Palaeolithic 
or transitional Mesolithic type of 
cultural horizon. Again, scarcity of the types found 
prevented full definition of this material since it could 
also fall within the typological range of the Neolithic. 
However, in the heart of the red clay, below this de- 
batable zone, for a thickness of 6o centimeters and 
without any physical distinction in color or texture 
from the rest of the red clay bed, occurred a prolific 
level of the Aterian Industry. This is a Palaeolithic as- 
semblage, predominantly of Mousterian-type flake 
tools including triangular points, various side-scrap- 
ers and the discoid cores from which these were struck; 
but it has characteristic tanged implements as well and 
some blade tools. From this horizon, an undoubted 
small-scale occupation site, came roughly half of the 
total number of artifacts found in the entire sounding. 
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The lowermost portion of the clay was essentially 
sterile and lay directly upon a rock-like formation 
which was actually part of a widespread, well weath- 
ered, thoroughly consolidated sandy dune deposit, the 
seaward portions of which form the present shore in 
this sector (FIGURE 1). This for- 
mation was traced eastward along 
the coast to a point where it has 
been reasonably established as 
linked to an earlier, perhaps five 
meter, high sea level, and as con- 
taining another Aterian assem- 
blage, already discovered and ex- 
ploited by various French investi- 
gators. 


HUS, AT KOUALI in Algeria 
hee is limited evidence for a 
relatively late Aterian phase fol- 
lowing the Aterian associated with 
an old five meter Mediterranean 
and preceding a two-three meter 
stage of the Mediterranean which 
occurred after the Oranian Indus- 
try had run its course in this re- 
gion as well as during, and per- 
haps even after, the Neolithic 
Period. More precise details of 
this general chronology must 
await not only S:cARNS’ study of 
the marine shells, for which Dr. 
GoOBERT provided indispensable 
instructions, and the full assess- 
ment of the geological findings, 
but also a study of the technical 
aspects of the various assemblages 
of stone and other artifacts by Mr. BricGs and others 
in the laboratories of the Bardo Museum in Algiers. 
Tentatively, however, the findings at Kouali suggest 
the possibility of subdividing the Aterian, in a chron- 
ological and a typological sense, and of showing its du- 
ration more exactly. The more highly developed ver- 
sion of the Aterian found at Tangier lay in cave depos- 
its correlated with a low sea level interval preceding 
a two-meter sea level there and, in theory, linked in- 
directly with an advance of the European Ice Caps dur- 
ing the Last, or Wiirtm, Glacial Period. At Kouali, 
though the Aterian lies under a two-meter beach, it is 
of simple form and overlies a bed which elsewhere 
contains other, and presumably earlier, Aterian. 

An outgrowth of the 1949 season in Algeria was a 
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preliminary visit that very spring to the coastal dis- 


tricts of southern Tunisia under the wing of Dr. Go- 
BERT who was interested in instigating work of this 
sort in his bailiwick of the prehistorically rich North 
African littoral. His enthusiastic descriptions of a 





Fig. 3. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. Excavation at the Mousterian site on the south 
bank of the river in relation to the spring-fed drinking trough and the little 
natural amphitheater formed by gradual slumping of earth about the 
springs. Digging straddled the exposure of gray clay with Mousterian flint 
and bone in the bluff, the discoveries made originally by Dr. Gobert. Work- 
men are clearing the surface of this clay. The entire Mousterian occupa- 
tion level must once have extended right across into the amphitheater area. 


largely unexploited Mousterian and an Oranian site 
in place in sediments at the Oued Akarit, a small peren- 
nial stream within sight of the Mediterranean just 
north of the oasis of Gabés, were reinforced by brief 
surveys on the spot. Here was another chance to tackle 
the problem of dating Palaeolithic remains in a low- 
lying coastal area whose sedimentary deposits and 
intermittent streams were bound to reflect the world- 
wide changes in sea level so useful for a common pre- 
historic chronology. With Dr. GoBERT’s effective ad- 
vocacy and wise counsel, the A.S.P.R. was able to draw 
up and have approved a plan for a joint Franco-Ameri- 
can season of digging and associated geological field 
work in this district of Tunisia for the autumn of 1951. 
During the interval, the School’s way was adeptly 
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Fig. 4. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. De-mining crew from the 
Tunisian Public Works Department with its equipment 
in operation atop the bluff before excavations began. 
The apparatus emitted the same loud hum for all metal 
located, whether a bit of wire or an anti-aircraft shell. 


cleared for this cooperative venture through an appro- 
priate permission, granted by M. GILBERT PICARD, 
head of the Direction des Antiquités et Arts de la Tu- 
nisie, and through the tireless activity of Dr. GOBERT 
and M. Pierre CINTAS of the Direction in shepherding 
the School’s jeeps and disconcertingly heterogeneous 
equipment through customs and into storage until 
needed. 

As a result, between September and December of 
1951 a joint Franco-American team prosecuted geo- 
logical studies as well as the excavations and prelimi- 
nary laboratory analyses of the Stone Age materials of 
the Oued Akarit. The archaeological group consisted 
of Dr. GoserT of the Direction, Miss JEAN B. Mc- 
Cormick of Radcliffe College, and the author; the 
geological group comprised Professor and Mrs. 
STEARNS and Mr. RoBerRT F. SCHMALZ, all of Har- 
vard University. The intermittent and varied aid of 
M. Dipier PAUPHILET of the Direction and the Bardo 
Museum of Tunis was also much appreciated. The con- 
current and subsequent help of a number of other 
French colleagues serves to emphasize the international 
character of these undertakings. % 

Fresh- and brackish-water molluscs, collected from 
the different sediments at and near these sites, are be- 
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ing studied for their climatic and ecological evidence 
by Dr. GoBERT and M. P. BEpé, a regional specialist 
living in nearby Sfax; the mammalian fauna, as in the 
case of that from the Tangier caves, is being handled 
by Professor CAMILE ARAMBOURG of the Museum 
National d’Histoire Naturelle in Paris. There he has 
assembled a most important collection of North Afri- 
can Pleistocene fauna, invaluable as a basis of compari- 
son and description for new finds such as these. The 
clay at the Mousterian site is also to be studied by 
French and American specialists for possible plant 
forms and pollen and, so, may contribute its sidelight 
on the ancient conditions at the site. 


. 
HE PLEISTOCENE AND recent geology of the lower 
ese of the Oued Akarit must be briefly sum- 
marized in order that the archaeological sequence may 
be grasped. The river has cut a ten-fifteen meter deep 
canyon down into the wide low sedimentary outwash 
plain descending gradually from a low range of hills 
to the sea. This and other cuts reveal an extensive se- 
quence of unconsolidated sediments. The visible por- 
tion of these is about ten meters thick and proceeds 
from a gray clay up through buff, gray, reddish and yel- 
lowish silts. The gray clay has been reasonably correlated 
with a coastal formation of ancient beach deposit linked 
to a five-ten meter high sea level and containing a spe- 
cies of warm-water marine shell (Strombus bubonius) 
now extinct in those parts. The gray clay is considered a 
deposit accumulated in quiet, perhaps seasonal, waters 
lying in ponds behind the mounded-up beaches and 
dunes of the old five-ten meter sea. The overlying 
parti-colored silts represent a change in the depositional 
regime, being coarser. The next major event is an ero- 
sional cycle represented by a series of at least three 
stages of downcutting or terracing of these sediments. 
The last and most obvious of these is the sharp canyon- 
ing of the streams such as the Oued Akarit. Further- 
more, at some time after the deposit of all the sedi- 
ments, their seaward edge was cut into a now inactive 
sea cliff, very possibly at the same time the shelly beach 
remnant was deposited at Kouali in Algeria. 

The Oued Akarit-Gabés sector of the Tunisian coast 
shows evidence, then, for: (1) beach and gray clay 
deposits contemporary with an ancient Mediterranean 
five-ten meters higher than the present; (2) accumu- 
lation, and then erosion in three stages, of silts in a sub- 
sequent interval; and (3) cliffing of these silts at a 
relatively late date by a sea that was perhaps at the 
same level as the two-meter sea level recorded from 
Kouali on the Algerian coast. 
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Fig. 5. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. Initial progress at the 
Mousterian site in removing the silty overburden to 
reach the occupation horizon in the gray clay at the bluff 
base. Earth was at first dumped into the river but later 
was kept to refill deeper pits and prevent harm to camels, 
donkeys, and others who constantly visited the nearby 
drinking trough. Since living at the site was impractical, 
we jeeped thirty kilometers and picnicked there daily. 


HE PRIMARY SITE at the Oued Akarit was the lo- 
T eality at which Dr. GoBERT and a colleague had, 
between the two World Wars, discovered Mousterian 
artifacts and a Pleistocene fauna, including rhinoceros, 
washing out from the base of a bank of gray clay close 
by the much-frequented spring-fed drinking trough 
installed in the valley floor there (FIGURE 3). Since 
the valley, with its steep walls and wide gorge, had 
been the scene of heavy fighting and mining during 
the recent war, the precaution of a third, final, and 
meticulous de-mining operation of the immediate work 
area was taken. The members of the regional Public 
Works and De-Mining Offices were most obliging and 
performed their macabre task quickly, laconically, and, 
happily, with no disquieting results (FIGURE 4). The 





single dud anti-aircraft shell, odd fuses, shrapnel bits, 
and barbed wire once out of the way, excavation be- 
gan with the relatively fast removal of some four me- 


Fig. 6. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. The Mousterian site exposed down into damp gray clay by two verti- 
cal sections cut at right angles. Animal bones and flint artifacts were concentrated mainly in the 
upper sixty centimeters of the two meters of clay revealed. Note the faulted blocks, displacing 
the banded clay at the upper center, the three dark zones containing vegetal matter, and the cal- 
careous nodules visible near the clay surface at the extreme right end of the long vertical face. 
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ters of silty overburden before the archaeologically pro- 
ductive gray clay layer was exposed. For this first opera- 
tion, besides our regular workmen, Dr. GoperT had 
obtained a temporary squad of 15 men through the 
good offices of local civil authorities and the loan of 
equipment from the Public Works Department ( Fic- 
URE 5). 

The second stage of archaeological work began when 
the Mousterian occupation site, indicated by the 
original finds, was located on the surface and down 
through the upper 60 centimeters of this stiff gray clay 
(FiGuRE 6). Work proceeded more slowly so as not 
to miss any of the stone or bone material, some quite 
small-sized, embedded in the damp and sticky clay. The 
work also had its share of what the French call “petits 
ennuis.” Progressive exposure of the silts and clay 
made it clear that much of this sedimentary sequence 
and its contained archaeological material had been rad- 
ically dislocated by extensive faulting and slumping 
activity in the clay. The obviously slumped and still 
sliding appearance of the terrain in the little natural 
amphitheater about the springs and site made it clear 
that the lively springs and the moving groundwater 








feeding them had caused subterranean erosion of these 
soft sediments and the resultant displacement of much 
of the Mousterian horizon. 

Moreover, calcareous concretions forming near the 
clay surface produced stony nodules and encased 
much of the bone at that level in rock-like coverings 
which one dared not tamper with for fear of breaking 
the precious and more fragile animal bone within (Fic- 
URE 7). One minimum characteristic part of any bones 
or teeth exposed, or else a faint reflection of their over- 
all shape seen through the calcareous casings, was 
enough to guarantee the majority of these bone-bear- 
ing nodules a trip to the palaeontologist’s laboratory. 
On the spot, however, one could not even hazard a 
guess as to what sort of fauna one was finding. 


Ov" 1500 ARTIFACTS FROM this site will provide 
a good basis for describing this sample of the 
widespread Mousterian Industry. It appears to be char- 
acterized here by small, often irregular, implements 
moderately to well retouched in many cases. The usual 
triangular points are a rarity; side-scrapers occur in 
variety; and numerous notched and worked flakes, 


Fig. 7. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. Looking down upon calcareous nodules and concretion-covered 
bones found near the surface of the gray clay at the Mousterian site. A sizable pelvic bone 
appears near the upper center of the photograph. The flint artifacts occurred at this level 
and below. A vertical column of soil samples for pollen analysis was taken from the nar- 
row cut through the clay and dark vegetal zones seen at the center top of the photograph. 
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Fig. 8. Oued Akarit, Tunisia. The Oranian site, found 
in situ near the top of the silts, was a small-scale affair. 
Using only two to four of the keenest workmen proved 
the most efficient digging method. The discolored zone 
of charcoal particles and occupational debris, from 
which workers are extracting the microlithic artifacts, 
was effectively preserved by the thick, resistant, calcare- 
ous crust which formed in the silts of the upper layers. 


small discoid cores, and bone fragments used as scrap- 
ers or anvils were in normal quantity. The finding of a 
very few burins or gravers, the deliberately chisel- 
edged implements normally associated with Upper 
Palaeolithic and stratigraphically later industries else- 
where, is of interest in this Mousterian site. The vari- 
ety of implements, the quantity of trimming debris, 
as well as the variety of large and small animal bones 
and excessively fragmented portions thereof concen- 
trated in this area of gray clay suggest that one is deal- 
ing with an open-air occupation site or animal-slaugh- 
ter point of intermittent or temporary character in ex- 
istence during five-ten meter sea times. Sea levels of this 
order have been correlated with the latter part of the 
Last, or Riss-Wiirm, Interglacial or the early part of the 
Last, or Wiirm, Glacial Period. The age of these peri- 
ods has been very tentatively reckoned as being in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 years ago. Since the Mouste- 
rian is found widely in Europe in deposits of these same 
periods, the Mousterian occurrence at the Oued Akarit 
conforms with previous evidence. 


HE REMAINING LOCALITIES at the Oued Akarit, 
less than a kilometer apart, comprised three sta- 
tions of the Oranian Industry, the latest Palaeolithic or 
transitional Mesolithic North African blade tool assem- 
blage marked by tiny backed blades, geometric micro- 
lithic tools, scrapers, and various notched and worked 
blades and flakes, as well as delicate little pyramidal or 
oblong blade-cores. The interest of these localities lay 
in the fact that one group of implements was found in 
a distinct occupation horizon with traces of animal bone 
debris and charcoal i situ in the uppermost meters of 
the series of parti-colored silts (FIGURE 8); another 
group lay in fossil dune sands capping the highest sur- 
face of these silts; and the third group, collected from 
the exposed surface in among those dunes, is probably 
to be associated with the second group. Several hundred 
artifacts were amassed from each station, and Dr. Go- 
BERT is continuing to collect more in order to assure an 
adequate, statistical sample of the more characteristic 
implements from each. 
Pending the analysis of his additions, no final com- 
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parisons can be made between these three assemblages 
and other occurrences of the Oranian. The first is, how- 
ever, demonstrably older than the last two, being down 
in the silts upon which the others rest. This entire series 
stratigraphically overlies the Mousterian horizon in the 
gray clay. Its geological correlation is less exact than 
that of the Mousterian but it certainly preceded the 
period of the late low sea which cut the base of those 
silts and occurred, in part, in the interval of silt depo- 
sition and downcutting following the five-ten meter 
sea with its S/rombus beach and gray clay. 


HE PRINCIPAL RESULTS of the latest field seasons 
i + the A.S.P.R. consist simply of greater precision 
in dating two new and very tiny specks on the map of 
North African prehistory; but it is upon a series of such 
specks that a dependable chronology will slowly be con- 
structed. The close interdependence of the disciplines 
of prehistoric archaeology, Pleistocene geology, geo- 
morphology, and palaeontology are evident in the fore- 
going all too sketchy account of these last two field 
seasons. The rewards of such collaboration in field and 
laboratory prove even more exhilarating when com- 
bined with the protracted and fruitful association main- 
tained with French colleagues who contribute so richly 
and uniquely to the success of our joint enterprise by 
virtue of their long experience on the spot. Such joint 
international schemes have much in their favor when 
it comes to profiting fully from all the possibilities for 
field research and human contacts which can be 
crowded into the short and costly space of time usually 
permitted for field work overseas. 
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LURISTAN BRONZES: 


THEIR STYLE AND SYMBOLISM 


By Clay Lancaster 


A native of Lexington, Kentucky, Mr. Lancaster has studied at the University of Kentucky (B.A., 1938; 
M.A., 1939) and Columbia University. He has taught at Vassar College and Kentucky and now is Lecturer 
in Fine Arts at both Columbia and Cooper Union. Pursuing diversified interests, he has published several 


articles on American and Oriental art and architecture. 


WENTY-THREE YEARS AGO THE HORIZON OF 

Iranian metalcraft was suddenly pushed back 

twenty centuries through the discovery of prim- 
itive bronzes in the Luristan hills bordering the lower 
extent of the Tigris River. The finds had been fash- 
ioned by peoples that antedated and survived into the 
arly period of the Persian Achaemenid Empire. The 
bronze types were all of a smallish nature, indicating 
the possessions of nomadic tribesmen, certainly less im- 
pressive than the larger and more sophisticated con- 
temporary bronzes of the settled Shang and Chou peo- 
ple of China (Figure 1). Luristan bronzes first 
appeared on the European market in the spring of 1929; 
and the demand of western collectors stimulated such 
an avid search on the part of the eastern natives that the 
supply was soon exhausted. The Holmes Expedition, 
sent in 1935 by the American Institute for Iranian Art 
and Archaeology, had to content itself almost ex- 
clusively with the excavation of pottery. 

Among the numerous pieces distributed throughout 
the museums and private collections of the Middle 
East, Europe and America, only fifteen Luristan 
bronzes are datable through inscriptions. These can be 
grouped within two principal epochs, the first (con- 
sisting of five) from the twenty-seventh to the twenty- 
second centuries B.c., and the second (containing nine 
items) from the mid-twelfth to the mid-ninth centuries 
B.c., with a cencentration in the twelfth century. The 
pieces have been collated and discussed by Professor 
STEPHEN LANGDON in the first volume of A Survey of 
Persian Art (Oxford, 1938), pages 279-285. A single 
vessel inscribed in old Persian of the time of Darius, 
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a small group of bronzes found with pottery cylin- 
der seals, and others with items of iron, testify to the 
persistence of the culture for an additional span of sev- 
eral centuries, after which it disappears. Casting was 
the normal production technique employed by the 
Luristan metal workers. The repoussé method occurs 
in exceptional instances, mostly during the declining 
stage. 

The Luristan bronzes may be divided into two classes 
according to their uses: the first has to do with physical 
utilitarian purposes, with hunting, defense, domestic 
needs, and horse and personal fittings or adornments; 
the second includes pieces that have no direct practical 
function, serving instead as instruments of magic or 
worship. These talismans are highly symbolic. De- 
signed to be affixed to an elongated base, the forms are 
composite human and animal units, equally balanced, 
confronted or addorsed beasts, or anthropomorphic 
figures clutching or sprouting various feline, horned 
or winged creatures. Identical motifs appear on some of 
the everyday items as well, predominantly among the 
horse accouterments and especially on bit-plaques; in 
this group only strict symmetry is not always retained. 


T IS UNFORTUNATE THAT none of the bronzes dated 
I through inscriptions has sufficient ornamental re- 
lief to serve as a guide in fixing a chronology on stylis- 
tic grounds for the more interesting symbolic bronzes, 
the fifteen dated p’eces being limited to simple con- 
tainers and weapons. The haphazard manner in which 
the artifacts were unearthed can throw practically no 
light on the problem. Yet there seems to be agreement 
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among scholars that the talismans belong within the . 


second epoch of Luristan bronze finds, from the twelfth 
century and afterwards. It would appear that the talis- 
mans may be subdivided into two periods. The earlier, 
more vigorous designs, conscious only of the vertical 
axis, are irregular in outline, having a hollow shaft that 
penetrates from top to bottom, and through which was 
passed a bronze pin with ornamental finial connecting 
the talisman proper to a vase-shaped base with narrow 
neck rising from a bulbous form that either would rest 


Fig. 1. A selection of Luristan bronzes: weapons, (A) 
dagger, (B) axe head; horse appurtenances, (C) large 
cheek plaque, (D) small cheek plaque, (E) harness 
ring; personal and costume accessories, (F) torque, 
(G) pin (restored), (H) ornament; dining and drink- 
ing pieces, (J) spouted pot, (K) vase, (L) bowl (in- 
scribed, end of twenty-seventh century B.c.); useful 


on a flat surface or fit onto a staff, more likely the latter. 
The succeeding type is composed within a square, rec- 
tangular, or circular frame supported on a hollow cyl- 
inder, the shaft of which is closed where it adjoins the 
frame. The scheme itself has a tendency to respect a 
horizontal as well as a vertical axis, or to dispose itself 
into several panels or registers; and, although re- 
strained by the geometric enframement, it is more com- 
plex and jumbled than the first subdivision. Although 
both were cast, the character of the second suggests 


and ornamental objects, (M) whetstone handle, (N) 
amulet in the shape of a frog, (O) awl; and (P) talis- 
man on base. A, F, G, N, and P in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; L in the University Museum, Philadel- 
phia; the others, so far as is known, are in private col- 
lections. Redrawn to the same scale from A Survey of 
Persian Art, Volume 4. 
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some indebtedness to the more lately favored repoussé 
work. It is noteworthy that the considerably later paint- 
ing in Persia (from about the thirteenth century A.D. 
onward) progressed from open to closed picture areas 
and likewise was a manifestation of miniature art. 


ANY OF THE DEVICES on Luristan bronzes bear 
M affinities to the motifs of the more mature civil- 
izations across the rivers to the west and north. Per- 
haps the Lurs borrowed from their neighbors, or per- 
haps each descended from similar circumstances. Since 
the myths of the Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyri- 
ans are known to us whereas those of the Lurs are not, 
there has developed a practice of reading into Luristan 
forms the characters of foreign legends. For instance, 
the Luristan figure who wears horns on his head and 
strangles lions has been called a mergence of Gilga- 
mesh, the hero-king of Uruk, and of the bull-man En- 
diku. Griffins or eagles are often substituted for lions; 
and, minus the horns, the figure may grasp goats or 
ibexes. To assign borrowed meaning freely without 
good evidence seems undesirable and unnecessary. It 
is sufficient that the repetition of motifs in a roughly 
similar pattern from piece to piece indicates an estab- 
lished iconography among the Lurs; and the approxi- 
mate meaning can be deduced from a fairly universal 
acceptance of symbolism in which the animal kingdom 
serves to reflect the conflicting forces of the universe, 
the alternating hegemony of summer and winter, heat 
and cold, drought and flood, associated with the com- 
bat of lion and bull, eagle and deer, griffin and ibex, 
or of humans acting on behalf of—often wearing the 
symbols of —these beasts. 


T IS PROPOSED to discuss an early and a late cast talis- 
man, and a repoussé plaque. The first item belongs 
to the vertical-axis type, having an irregular outline 
(FIGURE 2). It is 7 13/16 inches high, cast in two 
parts, and is elevated an additional 6 7/16 inches upon 
a long-necked hollow base (not illustrated, but similar 
to that shown in FiGureE 1 P), believed to be the orig- 
inal counterpart inasmuch as both superstructure and 
base are slightly larger than others that have been ex- 
amined or published. The pin uniting the assembly is 
missing, and two thin bars have been broken on one 
side of the upper portion of the bronze. 

In common with other talismans of this species, 
there is an upright figure whose outstretched arms 
grasp a pair of affronted beasts, the curved bodies of 
which branch out and upward from the central stem. 
There is a strict bilateral symmetry, left to right and 
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front to back, which makes the anthropomorphic char- 
acters bifacial. The differences between various ex- 
amples are in the number of human heads on the axis, 
in the quantity and variety of animal parts entering the 
composition, and in the stiffness or fluidity of the forms 
and the crudity or refinement of details. The simplest 
examples seem to represent a hero, having the normal 
human attributes and holding at bay quite acceptable 
leonine shapes. Others, such as the bronze here illus- 
trated, are polycephalic, and can only be interpreted as 
deities, whose supernatural powers are further indi- 
cated in terms of composite anatomy and abstractions. 

Six published examples share with this talisman mul- 
tiple heads and a flattened lower portion resembling 
somewhat a human torso and somewhat the rump of a 
deer. Exaggerated shapes similar to this treatment are 
to be seen on ancient Iranian mother-goddesses of clay. 
In two of the half-dozen talismans, the tubes that rise 
above the flattened shape maintain a fairly constant 
diameter, whereas those of the others swell and dimin- 
ish noticeably. All feature a head at the junction of the 
arc projections which terminate in the gaping jaws of 
felines, and near their point of contact, hanging down- 
ward gargoyle fashion, are pairs of cocks’ (?) heads. 
On one the heads of tiny goats, facing out, are attached 
to the vertical shaft immediately below the birds’ 
heads; another has whole birds here, another quad- 
rupeds. A single talisman in the Louvre presents the 
axial figure with three heads. The bronze pictured in 
FIGURE 2 is the only example I have seen that repre- 
sents the Super Being with four heads or with two pairs 
of arms. 


i ke CIRCULAR PROJECTIONS indicate by the open 
jaws and manes of lions that they describe the 
blazing sun, which, during the late Persian summer, 
scorches the crops and dries up the grazing lands, thus 
lion and sun being alike fiery tempered, powerful, 
golden in color, and menacing to mankind and flocks. 
The cocks’ heads are in line with this idea; the crowing 
of the rooster proclaims the coming of the sun. The 
curve itself suggests a raging, dynamic force. 

By contrast, the straight, vertical shaft can be only 
a serene, cool, and constant power, the opponent of the 
qualities just described. We look for the identification 
of this symbol in some personification of the night. 
From the multiplicity of choices, no object better fits 
the conditions than Polaris, the North Star, the Station- 
ary, around whom revolve all zodiacal creatures of the 
firmament. How awe-inspiring this fixed phenomenon 
must have appeared to the ancient Lur herdsmen, and 
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how natural for them to have made an object of wor- 
ship of this one changeless fulcrum of the universe 
suspended high above the world of unpredictable flux. 
It was this constant denizen of the upper realm to 
whom the Lur appealed for protection. The multifold 
heads give the deity an impressive quality intensified 
by the act of doubled pairs of arms seizing fantastic 
brutes precipitated in space. 

The large-nosed, short-bearded faces in all probabil- 
ity are reasonable facsimiles of those of the Luristan 
artisans and their associates, their god being created 
more or less in their own likeness. Thus, on this little 
image that symbolized and magically contained the 
essence of the Immovable Polaris were stamped the 
features of the caster and of the votary, the deity, the 
maker, and the devotee being one, and—the talisman 
being polycephalic—at the same time together being 
many. Except for the astral association, we have from 
this primitive, nomadic culture of several thousand 
years ago, the evidence of a fundamental concept of 
God which by far the vast majority of men today find 
acceptable—the Great Mechanic of the universe, He 
who will attend to the well-being of those who call 
upon Him, superhuman yet human, the Many in the 
One, his features bearing the familiar physiognomy of 
those who believe in Him. 





ECAUSE IT Is highly stylized, this type of talisman 

has been dubbed decadent; but in my opinion it 
marks the culmination of Luristan bronzecasting, the 
effete phase manifesting itself in an entirely different 
way. In this open-form type the iconography reads 
fairly consistently: the fixed-moon-water-winter sym- 
bols (Polaris, bull, deer, goat, and other horned ani- 
mals) are arranged on the upright axis, whereas the 
raging-sun-fire-summer symbols (lion, bird, etc.) ap- 
pear on the counter axis. Later, the opposing forces be- 
come intertwined, obscured, then reconciled—a self- 
evident indication of decadence. Also, decoration for 
its own sake plays a more important role in the design. 
Our representative specimen of this later phase (dating 
from the eighth to the sixth century B.c.) goes further 
in its use of symmetry, being equally balanced not only 
left to right but top to bottom as well (FiGuRE 3). In 
other words, one quarter of the rectangle is complete, 
exhausts the design, and is repeated in the other three 
quarters of the piece. We distinguish twin masks with 


Fig. 2. Bronze talisman of the third millennium B.c., in 
the author’s collection. Height 7 13/16 inches. Photo by 
Lisa Basch. 
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protruding bovine ears and huge curling horns or 
fronds that embrace the balance of the motifs. Thus 
far the iconography is perfectly clear. But arms without 
shoulders reach out, presumably from the masks, and 
clutch the figures’ own horns. Protomes of meek little 
beasts (perhaps lions), with paws or hands identical to 
those of the central figures, also take hold of the horns 
at their extremities. Four tight helices, a rectangular 
frame articulated like the horns, and a banded cylinder 
handle-socket with attached rings complete the bronze. 

The mingling of elements is no substitute for the 
force of opposition of the earlier talisman; and the 
simplification of contour limits what vitality the sub- 
ject still retains. The void pattern is uninteresting in 
shapes which sre fairly evenly distributed. The mod- 
eling is quite flat. In brief, the piece is more quiet in 
every respect than the first example. The attached rings, 
by which the finial could be tied to the mounting pin 
that does not go across the plaque, may be an indica- 
tion of a later invention, these being present on other 
finds of this family. 


HE THIRD EXAMPLE with which we shall deal, a 
ba bronze quiver plaque, twenty-one inches 
tall, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, is about con- 
temporary with the second cast bronze (FIGURE 4). 
The top portion has fared badly. Here, in the first of 
seven zones, are two pairs of up-standing, winged, 
horned animals (goats?) flanking trees, with 
three leaves; and a single similar group fills the nar- 
rower bottom register, the tree, however, in full leaf. 
Four goats in the second scene from the top are treated 
realistically, three of them walking, the fourth seated 
with head turned backward. The corresponding divi- 
sion from the bottom shows a goat similar to the three 
just indicated and a roaring feline with jaws resem- 
bling the beak of a predacious bird. The sun-moon ani- 
mal combat has not yet begun. 

The three middle registers are of more importance, 
introducing new motifs. In the first of this group, the 
two anthropomorphic figures face forward with feet 
in profile, precedent for which position may be found 
at least as far back as the Uruk period (ca. 3200-3000 
B.C.) ; see, for example, a Mesopotamian cylinder seal 
in the collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library, on 
which the hero is depicted with horns (or curls?) and 
a beard, subduing wild animals. Instead of being repre- 
sented nude, the figures on the Luristan plaque wear 
the long dress that was common a few centuries after 
the Uruk period among the chariot-riding Mesopota- 
mians, but was reserved for a special class among the 
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Lurs who rode horseback. The two figures clasp fronds 
(treated not unlike the horns on the finial, see FIGURE 
3) and an upright griffin. Griffin heads come out from 
either side of their faces, and fronds hang down from 
their shoulders like wings, perhaps related to the 
streams of water that flow from the shoulders of Ea, 
the Akkadian water-god (late third millennium B.C.). 
The scene embodies first the idea of change and then of 
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Fig. 3. Bronze finial of the eighth to sixth centuries B.c., 
in the collection of the Musee du Louvre. Height 4 3/4 
inches. Courtesy of the Louvre, Paris. 


growth. The griffin heads symbolize triumph. The ro- 
sette pattern may represent the Big Dipper or some 
other constellation given significance by the people 
across the river to the west. In style and symbolism, this 
picture shows the impact of foreign influence. 

In the centermost scene, the lion-eagles have got the 
upper hand, elevating an ostrich above the head of a 
goat-faced man who carries ibexes by their hind legs. 
The stylized bands encircling parts of the anatomy of 
these animals reflect the exaggerated musculature of 
the work of the contemporary Assyrians, and fore- 
shadow the fully developed taste of the Iranians that 
reached its climax in the Achaemenid polychromed 
tile work at Susa and painted reliefs at Persepolis. The 
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spherical headgear on the small goat-faced individual is repeated 
on the two outermost characters immediately below, who wear horns 
and long dresses, and daggers like that represented in FIGURE 1 A. 
The person they flank is their apparent victim; the mask that he 
dangles seems to announce his pending decapitation; and his atti- 
tude of acceptance indicates that the act is religious. Religion, there- 
fore, has degenerated from popular mythology to a specialized sacer- 
dotal rite. It has become a sort of drama to be w.tnessed, one which 
is as absurd in its needless cruelty as the mind of man has ever 
imagined. Astral symbols emblazon the background field. 


NFLUENCE FROM THE ASSYRIANS and from the settled Iranians 
I to the northeast—seen clearly in the art of the Lurs—was to 
culminate in the decease of Luristan culture, the hill-people being 
unable to maintain for long their way of life alongside the expand- 
ing empire of the Achaemenids. Passing into oblivion, it is mainly 
through the bronzes deposited in graves that the Lurs have become 
known to the modern world. If their chapter in histozy remains 
sketchy, it is the more attractive because it is preserved in the great 
variety of bronze objects that were made and used by them, objects 
that indicate, and yet are somewhat of a mystery, that reveal, but 
hold some things back. The best finds show the characteristics of an 
art of a vigorous people, and, as such, have a definite place within 
the framework of modern aesthetics. 





Attention is called to six published Luristan talismans which 
may be compared with the specimen here discussed (FIGURE 2): 

PHYLLIS ACKERMAN, The Luristan Bronzes (New York, 
1940), page 11; 

ANDRE Goparb, Les Bronzes de Luristan (Paris, 1931), figs. 
195, 196; 

ARTHUR UPHAM Pope, A Survey of Persian Art (Oxford, 
1938), Volume 4, plate 45A; 

Illustrated London News, September 6, 1930, page 391, fig. 
23; September 13, 1930, color plate opposite page 444. 











Fig. 4. Luristan bronze quiver plaque of the eighth to sixth centuries 
B.C., in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Height 21 
inches. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN BALUCHISTAN 


By Walter A. 


Fairservis, Jr. 


Walter A. Fairservis, ]r., has studied at the University of Chicago, Columbia, 
and Harvard, and saw military service in the Far East. He has been a Special 
Field Assistant of the American Museum of Natural History and has led two 
archaeological expeditions to Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


“4QHE PAKISTAN STATE OF BALUCHISTAN IS 
one of the more remote regions of the earth. It 
- is an arid, mountainous area lying between 
Iranian Baluchistan, the desert south of Afghanistan, 
and the Indus Valley. The misfortunes which overtook 
Alexander on his return from the Indus Valley, cross- 
ing ““Gedrosia,”’ can be blamed directly on the terrain 
of Baluchistan. Water is scarce and its sources widely 
scattered. When rain falls, the dried-up river courses 
are filled with a raging flood that sweeps everything 
before it. After the rain, the surface water vanishes 
with great rapidity, leaving only the scarred graveled 
landscape as a reminder of its tempestuous passage. 
The mountain ranges that have supplied the stone that 
covers the barren valleys in 


ent upon agriculture and who built mud-brick houses, 
made a fine painted pottery, and led lives somewhat 
comparable with those of the inhabitants of ancient 
Mesopotamia. 


Tt. QUESTION OF HOW these people managed to 
exist in the Baluchistan area is answered somewhat 
by viewing the villages of the Brahui and Baluchi peo- 
ples who inhabit the country today. Tapping of water 
sources by means of wells and karez systems, construc- 
tion of dams, terraced agriculture, careful irrigation, 
and some seasonal migration are techniques used by 
modern villagers, and we can assume that a number of 
these techniques were used by the ancient Baluchi farm- 

ers to maintain their village 
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climatic conditions, have made the valley one of the 
more populous centers since very early times. The nu- 
merous mounds found there are indicative of the at- 
traction of the valley for prehistoric peoples. 


URVEYS AND EXCAVATIONS were carried on in the 

Quetta Valley by an expedition sponsored by the 
Department of Anthropology, American Museum of 
Natural History. Paramount among the sites excavated 
was that of Damb Sadaat (Mian Ghundai). Located 
at the junction of the Bolan Pass and the Kalat-Makran 
roads, it was in an ideal situation to receive the prehis- 
toric trait impulses of Sind, Kalat, Seistan, and the 
Zhob Valley. While exact dating is as yet 
impossible, it may be said that a reasonable 
chronological estimate for the Quetta-Sa- 
daat cultures investigated is about 3500- 
2500 B.C. 

Excavations revealed a buff ware cul- 
ture, called the Quetta ware culture, which 
was intermediate between an earlier hori- 
zon which reflects pre-Harappan influ- 
ences, and a later horizon strongly influ- 
enced by Zhob and Kalat State cultures. 

The Quetta ware phases were remarka- 
ble for elaborate geometric and naturalistic 
designs painted in black on the cream or 
buff surface of a finely constructed ware. 
The sophistication of the Quetta potters, 
revealed by their excellent control of the 
relations of space and line, is extraordi- 
nary. 


N ADDITION to the pottery, a series of 
human female figurines were recov- 
ered, which were most probably dedicated 
to a fertility cult. One group of these figu- 
rines was constructed with great delicacy, 
which is in contrast to the cruder, goggle- 
eyed Zhob ‘Mother Goddess” of the Sa- 
daat levels. The body is finely molded, and 
the delicate appliquéd addition of hair and 
ornamentation shows a remarkably skilled 
artistic technique. 

In connection with the fertility cult im- 
plied by the figurines, a building was 
cleared, in the Sadaat levels at the top of 
the mound, which apparently served some 
ritualistic function. A square platform of 
mud brick contained stone drains or 
sumps. At the base of one corner a human 
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skull was recovered in a sort of cairn—apparently a 
commemorative cache. The rite of human sacrifice is 
implied by this find. Female figurines were recovered in 
the fill of the platform. It thus may be that this Sadaat 
level building was used for the worship of a kind of 
pre-Aryan Kali. 


GREAT DEAL HAS been learned about these early 
A inhabitants of ancient Gedrosia, but most re- 
markable are the parallel evidences recovered which 
point up the uniformity of modern and ancient effort 
to exist in the barren valleys of Baluchistan. 





af 
fas 


A Quetta culture village house. The line of flat stone marks 
the course of the house walls. It abuts the stone wall of 
another house of a somewhat later period. The alley which 
ran between the houses is clearly seen in the foreground. 
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Stamp seals, drilled with holes for 
attaching suspension cord. They 
were probably worn around the 
neck of the owner. Seal impressions 
have been found on pottery, pos- 
sibly placed there as marks of own- 
ership. The left seal is of the Sadaat 
culture; the right of the Quetta 
culture. 





Mudbrick platform in a Quetta culture village. Its use is unknown, though it was most likely a threshing- 
floor. In the left foreground is a bread oven similar to those used today in the villages of Baluchistan. 
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A prehistoric “egg-cup.” The walls of these small 
Quetta vessels are remarkably thin and uniform. 





(At the lower right) This jar, about six inches 
high, is a typical example of the sophisticated de- 
sign forms of the Quetta ware painter. The de- 
signs are in black, painted on a buff slipped sur- 
face. The elaborate geometric designs of the 
Quetta wares were deftly drawn by the prehis- 
toric painters, who must have possessed a keen 
sensitivity to composition and design form. 





(Left) Head of a so-called “Zhob” Mother Goddess, 
recovered from the Sadaat horizon at the site of Damb 
Sadaat. It is possible that human and animal sacrifice 
was associated with her fertility cult. She can be re- 
garded as a kind of proto-Kali. These pedestal figu- 
rines were probably of ritualistic use in a ceremony. 
They have been found in sites of the Zhob-Loralai dis- 
tricts of Baluchistan and in the Kandahar area of Af- 
ghanistan. 


(Right) A Quetta ware figurine which may have been 
used in a fertility ritual. The heads of these figuzines 
have never been found, but the neck indicates that 
the head was probably smaller and in better propor- 
tion to the body than those of the later Sadaat types. 


Quetta ware deserves a recognized place in 
the art history of the Indian sub-continent. 
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All photographs by courtesy of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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A modern survival of the Inca suspension bridge which in pre-Hispanic times crossed all the tumultuous rivers 
of the Andes. This small bridge of cabuya fibers spans the Colca river near the Cabana Conde in central Peru. 


THE HIGHWAYS OF THE INCA 


By Victor W. von Hagen 


CCORDINGLY THERE WAS CONSTRUCTED THE 
grandest road that there was in the world as 
well as the longest, for it extended from Cusco 

to Quito and was connected from Cusco to Chile. I 
believe since the history of man has been recorded 
there has been no account of such grandeur as is to be 
seen in this road, which passes over deep valleys and 
lofty mountains by snowy heights, over falls of water, 
through living rocks and edges of tortuous torrents. 
In all these places it is level and paved, along moun- 
tain slopes well excavated, by the mountains well ter- 
raced, through the living rock cut, along the river banks 
supported by walls, in the snowy heights with steps and 
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resting places, in all parts swept clean, clear of debris, 
with post and store houses and Temples of the Sun at 
appointed intervals. O! what greater things can be said 
of Alexander, or of any of the powerful kings who 
have ruled in the world than that they had made such 
a road as this and conceived the works which were re- 
quired for it.” 

Thus did the conquistador-chronicler, PEDRO CIEZA 
DE LEON, writing in 1547, describe the Inca roads as 
he, lance in hand, rode over this remarkable stone high- 
way, all the way from Quito to Cusco. What he de- 
scribed then has been only partially confirmed by 
archaeology, but enough has been seen for us to realize 
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that CIEZA DE LEON was a good factual reporter. For 
the Incas built, or absorbed into their own, a parallel 
road system which ran the length of the Inca empire; 
on the desert coast (where it never rains) there was the 
coastal road thirty feet wide and bound by adobe walls 
—navel high—to keep out the drift of sand. It was 
connected by a series of laterals to the greater mountain 
road which it reached by breath-taking ascents. The 
conquistadores were astonished by these highways, 
even those along the coast. The paymaster of the Pi- 
zarro expedition wrote in 1532, ‘Through all the val- 
leys of the coast, they constructed a road almost forty 


The author plans to explore the Inca highways of 
the coast and of the sierra, from Bolivia to Ecuador. 
The expedition, which will take two years, will leave 
the United States in December. Readers of ARCHAEOL- 
oGy will await with terest his reports of progress in 
the field. 


ge ROS”, OD Ae A ern eee eee 


The Inca suspension bridge in the time of the great 
American explorer, E. George Squier. Visiting Peru in 
1865 to gather material for his great classic, Squier 


S photographed the famous “Bridge of San Luis Rey” 

which crossed the Apurimac river. It was 148 feet long, 
fs “and at its lowest part,” said Squier, “118 feet above 
u. the river.” It was replaced by a steel-cabled bridge in 


1880. From Squier, Peru, incidents of travel and ex- 
ploration in the land of the Incas (New York, 1877). 





The coastal Inca highway going through the desert near Chicama. Here the road, which is 
seen passing by a ruined, truncated pyramid, is thirty feet wide and bound by adobe walls. 
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feet broad, with very thick embankments on either 
side. . . . The whole space of the road was smooth 
and shaded with trees. These trees in many places 
spread their branches laden with fruit over the road 
and many birds fluttered among the leaves. In every 
valley there was a principal station, a tampu for the 
Incas with depots of provisions for the troops. 
Care was taken to keep them clean, to renew any part 
. This coast road was certainly a great work. . . .” 


ND THAT THE CONQUISTADOR did not write in hy- 
A perbole can be seen from the aerial photographs. 
The road stretches out to the far distance, straight and 
continuous; it comes from the south into Chan Chan, 
the once well populated capital of the kingdom of 
Chimor, encircles the great deserts, crosses an occa- 
sional river, and proceecs right up to Tumbes which 
was the coastal terminus of the Inca empire. But if the 
coastal road remarkable for its maintenance 
through anemic, rainless lands, the mountain road— 


was 


the royal way of the Inca—was even greater. Here the 
road, often fifteen feet broad and laid with stone of 
tightly fitting joints, went straight across the Andes to- 
ward its goal; over marshlands the road became a cause- 
way (of so durable a structure in places that it has been 
incorporated into the modern highways); when the 
road came to a lake it was securely floated by being laid 
upon reed and balsa pontoons; and when it again 
reached the valleys it continued to run unerringly 
straight. 

Since it was a footway, for primitive American man 
did not know the wheel, the Inca’s road made no con- 
cession to the imposing rock walls of the mountains; 
when rock opposed, the Peruvian workmen tunneled 
it, and if they lacked the tools for tunneling, they went 
over the top by cutting beautifully fashioned steps into 
the living rock of the Andes. Rivers were no obstacles 
to these primitive engineers. Thick rope strands, made 
from the cabuya, were woven into cables six inches 
thick, and these were anchored in masonry to furnish 


On the royal coastal road was Chan Chan, the capital of the kingdom of Chimor, conquered by 
the Inca in 1462 and incorporated into the realm. Of the two fairly well excavated sections, the 
lower is the Rivero group, the upper the Tschudi group. The highway ran through the city. 
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the suspension from which the bridge hung. 

And, as a corollary to the road communications the 
ancient Peruvians employed relay runners, the famous 
chasquis, who trained from early youth to run at great 
speed over mountains as high as 15,000 feet and 
through an atmosphere so rare that to one not acclim- 
ated every movement brings on retchings and vomit- 
ings. These chasquis could bring messages over the 
1500-mile distance (between Quito and Cusco) in five 
days. There was thus not a single untoward occurrence 
in the breadth and length of this empire which was not 
known to the leaders of the realm within days of the 
event. While speed is not civilization, it does reduce 
space. The Incas knew this; they called their roads #an- 
cuna and the word cwna is, in fact, an adverb of time 
in the Quechua language. 


7 INCA ROADS WERE royal roads, as roads have 
always been all over the world—in Persia, in As- 
syria, in Egypt—roads for collecting tribute, for com- 


munication, for military passage, and for the panoply 
of ceremony. Inca roads were used only with permis- 
sion, and even then the lowman used a bridge and way- 
house different from those of the highman, the Inca. 
It was so when the Spaniard first used the roads: “One 
of these bridges is for the common people to cross over; 
and a guard is stationed there to receive the tolls; the 
Inca and his captains use the other, which is always 
closed except for them.”’ 

And so along the road were the royal tam pus; their 
role, like the Persian khans or the mutationes on the 
Roman road, was to supply food and rest along the 
whole length of the highway. The tam pu, which was 
erected and maintained by the Indians of the ayllu 
through which the road passed, was usually a single 
large room constructed of stone (or adobe) and roofed 
with Andean chu grass. They were, as PEDRO CIEZA 
DE LEON described them, “the width of twenty-two 
feet and the length as much as a horse’s gallop, all made 
of stone, embellished with huge wooden beams over 


All roads once ran to Cusco, capital of the Incas and center of the empire. 
The oldest continuously inhabited city of all the Americas, Cusco had its four 
principal roads that went to the four directions and met in the central plaza. 
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The Inca highways as depicted by a sixteenth century 
mestizo artist. Human de Poma de Ayala (1535-1615), 
born in Ayacucho, wrote a 1179-page illustrated book 
on Inca history and folklore, which was virtually lost 
until 1912. He has given us a clear idea of the customs 
and residual culture of the Incas. In this illustration the 
“Governor” of the roads is talking to an Indian traveler; 
in the foreground is a tampu, which is called a Capac 
nan (nan-cuna being the Inca name for the roads); in 
the background, the chocllo cocha nan (store houses) 
set at regular intervals on the upper Inca highway. 


which a straw thatch was laid with much skill.’ The 
tam pus appeared every four to twelve miles along the 
whole 2,000-mile route of the royal highway. 


FTER THE CONQUEST the highways (since main- 
A tenance makes the road) were first to go, first 
to feel the effects of the general decline of the Inca 
state. A survey of the highway was made by the authori- 
ties of Cusco in 1543 to determine how the slow disin- 
tegration of one of the finest road systems ever con- 
ceived by man might be halted and service restored. It 
never succeeded. Slowly the road lost its significance, 
the sam pus fell into decay, the Indians whose task it 
was to maintain them were engulfed by the general dis- 
location, routes were changed to conform to the Span- 
ish latitudinal concept of communications—to reach 
the sea—so that now we know only the general direc- 
tion of the road. 

The Inca Highway Expedition will undertake a 
2,000-mile archaeological reconnaissance, along the 
Andean and coastal highways, covering in the high- 
lands the route from Lake Titicaca to Quito, and on the 
coast from Nasca, in southern Peru, to Tumbes on the 
Ecuadorian border, with explorations of some of the 
important laterals. There will be made detailed studies 
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of Inca engineering, an exact map of the road will be 
drawn, an investigation made of the distribution of 
Cusco Inca materials and styles along the highway, a 
survey of the Inca defense systems, with a broad study 
of Inca architecture along the entire route. 

Out of all of this will come an understanding of the 
Inca highways, their structure and 
function. By means of an integra- 
tion of studies of the geography, 
history, and ethnography of the 
regions through which the road 
once ran, we shall attempt to ob- 
tain a new approach to the history 
of the growth and expansion of 


Remains of the coastal Inca high- 
way near Trujillo. Parts are in- 
corporated into the modern Pan- 
American highway. This view 
shows moldering adobe walls and 
the immense width of the highway. 
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The great Inca causeway in the Chillon valley close to Lima. 
The causeway following the river was constructed twenty feet 
over the valley floor, and at parts is twenty feet wide; high, 
strong adobe wall parapets were once constructed along its sides. 





The causeway is built of huge adobe 
blocks, two to three cubic yards in size, 
lifted into place in order to form walls 
the Inca empire. It will also serve to confirm that which ALEXAN- as durable as stone in this rainless land. 
DER VON HUMBOLDT, who himself once walked over the roads, 
said of them: “Le grand chemin d’Inca, un des ouvrages les plus 
utiles et en méme temps des plus gigantesques que les hommes Photographs by Robert Ship- 


” 


alent exécuté. . . . pee and Victor W. von Hagen. 


Pre-Inca ruins at Picon in the valley of Volcanoes, near Andagua, showing a walled 
ceremonial road leading into a nameless city. In some instances these ceremonial 
roads, common throughout Peru, were incorporated into the highways of the Incas. 
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THAT GYGES 


E ARE TOLD BY HERODOTUS 
the Lydian, having become king through a 
most irregular proceeding, found himself 
challenged by the pecple and by the heirs of the former 
king. When the matter had been aired, it seemed best 
to both sides to ask the Delphic Oracle to arbitrate the 
quarrel, and when the oracle s:1d that Gyges was king, 
dissension ceased and the kingdom was again united. 
But the oracle had added that the fifth of Gyges’ line 
should pay for his audacious deed, a prophecy which 
was recorded and forgotten as hardly belonging to that 
future for which ordinary prudent men need provide, 
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By Richard "4 


For many years absorbed with things 
Roman, the author of Studies on Scipio 
Africanus and Roman Africa (in Tenney 
Frank's monumental Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome) now turns, at least tempo- 
rarily, to the Greeks. A native of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Haywood has studied at 
Dartmouth College (A.B., 1926) and at 
Johns Hopkins University (Ph.D., 1932). 
He is a former Guggenheim Fellow, has 
taught at Johns Hopkins, and is now As- 
vociate Professor of Classics at New York 
Universit) 





aywood 


Delphi: the Sacred Way leading to the 
Temple of Apollo. In the foreground is 
the Treasury of the Athenians, recon- 
structed chiefly from the original blocks 
which were strewn about in the precinct. 


Photo Alison Frantz 

so that no thought of the oracle beclouded the acces- 
sion of the fifth of the line, Croesus, Gyges’ great-great- 
grandson, that Croesus who received so edifying a lec- 
ture from Solon the Athenian on the vanity of wealth 
and power. 

Some time later reports began to filter in to Croesus 
that Cyrus the Persian, who had possessed himself of 
the kingdom of the Medes, would bear watching. This 
Cyrus, Croesus learned, was a bold and vigorous man 
who commanded a nation of fearsome warriors who 
rode like centaurs and wielded long-range bows. He 
was a decisive and ambitious man. It may well be that 
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Croesus was informed that Cyrus was aiming at world 
domination, for this sure-fire incitement to war was 
doubtless old by that time. 

Croesus, feeling that some decisive action should 
probably be taken, sent out ambassadors to make his 
famous test of all the best-known oracles. One man 
had only to go down to Branchidae, near Miletus. Five 
went to Greece—to Abae, to Dodona of the whispering 
leaves, to the shrines of the heroes Amphiaraus and 
Trophonius, and to Delphi. One man had to make the 
dusty journey to the temple of Ammon in Libya. On 
the hundredth day all the ambassadors were to ask the 
oracles what Croesus was doing on that day. 

Croesus meanwhile took thought and devised ‘‘a 
deed without a name,’’ one which no man might guess, 
for he cut up a tortoise and a lamb and himself stewed 
them in a bronze pot with a bronze lid. When the am- 
bassadors returned, bringing all the answers in writing, 
he was mightily pleased by the hexameters of the 
Pythia, Apollo's priestess at Delphi: 


I know the count of the sands and the numberless 
leagues of the ocean, 


As an Athenian vase painter imagined him about a hundred 
years later—Croesus on the pyre. From a red-figured am- 
phora in the British Museum, attributed to Myson; from 
Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 113. 


Photo Alison Frantz 
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I hear the thoughts of the dumb and the sayings of men 
who speak not, 

Now to my sense comes a smell, the smell of a hard- 
armored tortoise, 

Stewed in a kettle of bronze, and the flesh of a lamb is 
with it. 

Bronze is the kettle beneath, and bronze is the cover 
above them. 


ELIGHTED WITH THE RESULT of his test, he made 
D rich offerings to Apollo and asked whether a 
preventive war against Cyrus would be a good idea and 
whom he should seek out for allies. The oracle now 
gave him the famous answer that if he made war 
against the Persians he should surely destroy a great 
empire, adding that he had best seek out the most pow- 
erful of the Greeks to be his allies in the war. When 
Croesus sent still another embassy to Delphi to ask 
how long he should rule, he received three more hexa- 
meters: 


When some day the Medes acknowledge a mule as 
their ruler, 
Lydian, flee, though you bruise your feet on the 
pebbles of Hermus; 
Then is no time to remain, nor for shame at the 
title of coward. 


Feeling that now all lay clear before him, since 
the Medes would hardly crown a mule, Croesus 
embarked on the warlike course which led him to 
the top of a pyre at the foot of which stood Cyrus 
the Persian, waiting to see what would happen 
when the fire rese. Yet Apollo, mindful still of 
Croesus, heard his desperate prayer and sent rain 
to extinguish the fire. Cyrus, fascinated by this 
curious event and by Croesus’ leading remarks and 
shrewd advice, offered him a boon. Croesus asked 
permission to send messengers to call the oracle to 
account. 

Apollo, however, was more than equal to the 
occasion, for when the messengers laid Croesus’ 
fetters at his doorstep and coldly asked for an ex- 
planation, he rehearsed the true history of the af- 
fair. Croesus, he explained, was that fifth in the 
line of Gyges who was to expiate Gyges’ conduct. 
As to the matter of destroying a great empire, 
Croesus would have been better advised to ask 
whose empire it would be. The mule who was to 
rule the Medes was Cyrus, who was begotten by a 
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father far inferior to his mother. Thus the Far-Darter 
made it plain that the fault lay with Croesus, who had 
not sufficiently pondered the words of the oracles. 
Cioesus, when he heard the report of the messengers, 
confessed that the fault was indeed his. 


HAT A RACKET!” we exclaim, for we are not 

V \ children in the western world, like the early 
Greeks, but adults long since suspicious of tales, be 
they never so pretty, which only prove in the end that 
Father was right all the time. We almost automatically 
reconstruct the machinations of a shrewd body of 
priests giving ambiguous oracles in doubtful situations, 
playing on the credulity of their visitors by elaborate 
paraphernalia, occasionally busy in their several roles, 
then in the off-season lounging about the temple pre- 
cincts in cynical and pot-bellied ease. 

To take so “realistic” a view of the great oracle, how- 
ever, is to misunderstand our own times as well as 
those when the oracle flourished. Mankind does not 
live by bread alone, but also by the approach to things 
unseen, whether we call those things religion or merely 


necessary fictions. Men who smile at the thought of the 
annual procession to Eleusis and of the mystic abandon- 
ment of self in the Mysteries will drive for hours to 
some Bowl in the fall to abandon their personalities 
in the cult of Alma Mater. Twice in our lifetime dic- 
tatorships have had to give up the attempt to replace 
traditional religion with a nationalistic substitute. 

Neither are we Americans so enlightened by science 
that we have no need to feel the occasional presence of 
some divine power or get some glimpse of the suprara- 
tional, even those of us who are not conventionally de- 
vout. This is perhaps more true in very recent years, 
since we have learned that our scientists are essentially 
super-mechanics who have no answers to give us out- 
side their specialties, not being liberally trained or 
especially sensitive men. Certainly as a people we are 
less aggressively rationalistic than we were a genera- 
tion ago. 


ELPHI LAY NEAR THE center of Greece. This may 
well be one reason why its oracle was near the 
center of Greek life for centuries. In spite of the active 


The Oracle’s stronghold: Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 





Photo Alison Frantz 
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Where Persians fought Greeks: the walls and the battlefield at Plataea. 


competition of other oracles, such as those whom Croe- 
sus tested, and of various other methods of learning 
the divine will, Delphi built up and maintained pres- 
tige well surpassing that of any other oracle. The im- 
pressiveness of the sit: to which the consultants must 
come, the priests’ keen understanding of human nature, 
and their able management of ceremonial must all have 
contributed to Delphi's continued pre-eminence. 

Two references to the oracle in Herodotus’ account 
of the battle of Plataea will illustrate the general re- 
spect felt for its pronouncements. Tisamenes of Elis, 
upon asking the oracle about offspring, had been told 
that he should win the five greatest contests. Assuming 
that this applied to the pentathlon he had trained dili- 
gently and entered the next Olympics, only to lose to 
Hieronymus of Andros by one contest. 

His failure to win apparently caused other people 
who knew of the oracle to reflect seriously about other 
possible interpretations. Someone at Sparta conjectured 
that it referred rather to warfare than athletics and that 
Sparta could use the man. The Spartans offered him 
their citizenship, the only case of their bringing in new 
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blood, with the intention of associating him with their 
kings as a diviner in their wars. By his divining, says 
Herodotus, he won for them five great contests, from 
Plataea to Tanagra. 

On the other hand Mardonius, the Persian com- 
mander at Plataea, finally became convinced that to 
force an engagement was best, even though the sacri- 
fices had been unfavorable. Gathering the Greek lead- 
ers who were on his side, he asked if any of them knew 
of an oracle which said that the Persians should be de- 
stroyed in Greece. Some of them did not know the 
prophecies, while those who did thought it more tact- 
ful not to speak. Finally Mardonius produced an oracle 
of his own, that the Persians must come to Delphi and 
despoil the temple and thereafter perish. Therefore, he 
said, the Persians were going to leave the temple strictly 
alone and were going to fight the next day with every 
hope of victory. 

ERE WE HAVE SOME Of the typical difficulties in 
handling our sources. The Persians were said by 


Herodotus in another passage to have attacked the 
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temple earlier and to have been routed by terrible su- 
pernatural phenomena. Was the attack made merely by 
a band of stragglers, so that Mardonius could imply 
that the Persians as an army had not molested Delphi? 
Did Mardonius think that he could befuddle his Greek 
allies? Further, Herodotus himself took the Persian 
attack seriously as showing the power of the god, and 
tells us that he knows that Mardonius’ oracle was not 
spoken concerning the 
Persians at all. Neverthe- 
less, Mardonius plainly 
felt that to invoke an 
oracle was the best way 
of commending his plan. 
The range of consulta- 
tions was wide, from 
such spectacular events 
as the arrival of Croesus’ 
ambassador asking for 
advice on a problem of 
empire to the questions 
of city-state governments 
on problems of religious 
procedure and down to 
individuals who unhesi- 
tatingly asked the Lord 
Apollo to help them lo- 
cate missing property or 
choose wives or, like Tis- 
amenes, give them hope 
of offspring. Occasion- 
ally an aggressive skeptic 
would undertake to ex- 
pose the priests, but the 
tradition 
records only that such 
low persons were handily 
and finally disposed of. 
The religious ques- 
tions put to the oracle 
were not likely to touch matters of dogma, but rather 
of procedure. Official piety demanded that the Pythia 
be consulted about untoward events as well as about 
such calamities as plagues or unfruitfulness of the 
fields, and in all such cases an answer, generally cap- 
able of interpretation, was forthcoming. Sacrifices 
were recommended, or the restoration of old and dis- 
continued rites, or occasionally the installation of new 
cults. These queryings of the oracle were so much a part 
of public religion in Greece that some cities maintained 
boards of exegetes whose function was to seek the 
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“Marker of the Sacred Road by which the Pythais 
proceeds to Delphi.” Dating from the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., this stone was found at Athens beside 
the Panathenaic Way on which the Sacred Delega- 
tion (Pythais) started its long journey to Delphi. 


meaning of the purposely ambiguous responses. 

For some reason Apollo was especially favorable to 
Dionysus, losing no opportunity to recommend his 
worship. This naturally led to a strong religious bond 
with Athens, where Dionysus was a favorite. Demos- 
thenes speaks of an oracle, which unfortunately we can- 
not date, wherein Athens was bidden to be hospitable 
to the youthful god Dionysus. 

One wonders whether 
Delphi and Athens were 
connected in the history 
of the drama. Could 
the Dionysiac  celebra- 
tions have originated in 
Delphi? Could the Athe- 
nians have gotten hints 
there which helped them 
to turn those celebrations 
into what we know as 
drama? 

The most probable an- 
swer is that the men of 
Delphi had so much to 
occupy their minds with 
the management of their 
chief industry that they 
would have been un- 
likely to be capable of 
anything more than fur- 
nishing material to be 
worked upon by the 
Athenian mind. We 
# / know that they were the 
Alison Frantz patrons of the Dionysiac 
guild of actors which 
took the Athenian plays 
on the road, a fact which 
seems utterly natural. 

On moral questions 
the oracle was sound, as 
is shown by the story of Glaucus the Spartan. Glaucus, 
the son of Epicydes, enjoyed so wide a reputation for 
just dealing that a man of Miletus once came to him 
to ask him to take on deposit half his fortune, which he 
had turned into silver for the purpose, since he was 
worried by the unsettled condition of Ionia. After many 
years the sons of the Milesian came to Glaucus with 
their tokens to ask for the return of the deposit, but 
Glaucus, tempted, denied any. remembrance of the mat- 
ter and asked for four months in which to try to recall 
it to his mind. When they had gone home, grieving for 
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their lost inheritance, Glaucus betook himself to Del- 
phi to inquire whether he should enrich himself by 
swearing that he knew nothing of the transaction. 

The Pythia reminded him of his duty in verse: 


Now, Epicydes’ son, you would gain more advantage 
by swearing; 

Having prevailed by an oath, you could bear off the 
silver as booty, 

Swear! for the man who is just must die no less than the 
unjust! 

Yet every oath has a son———he has no name, he has no 
hands, 

Feet he has none, yet he speeds in pursuit till he catches 
and grapples 

All of the race and the house of the perjured man, and 
destroys them. 

Better the hopes of the house of the man who swears 
not falsely. 


At this answer Glaucus begged the god to overlook 
his little proposition, but the priestess sternly told him 
that to have asked the god about such a deed was as bad 
as to do it. Glaucus thereupon sent for the Milesians 
and returned the deposit, yet before the third genera- 
tion his branch withered and his family disappeared 
from Spartan life. 


O QUERY THE ORACLE before founding a colony 
_.. normal procedure, for the religious aspect of 
the setting up of a new community was of preeminent 
importance. Generally the oracle prescribed forms for 
the proper religious establishment of the new city. The 
god gained some of his fame, however, by his sugges- 
tions to those cities which had not yet decided on the 
site of their colony. 

Cyrene is a famous example not only of such a re- 
sponse but of the way in which our accounts of the re- 
sponses differ. Battus, the founder, is said to have gone 
to Delphi to ask for a remedy for his stammering and 
received instead a command to found a colony in Libya. 


Battus, you came for your voice, but the Lord God, 
Phoebus Apollo, 

Bids you lead out a band to Libya, land of the sheep- 
fold. 


Herodotus tells us the man’s name must originally 
have been something else, since the name means “king” 
in Libyan; Pindar says that it was Aristoteles. Yet ‘“Bat- 
tus” would suggest stammering to a Greek, hence the 
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story, doubtless false, that his visit to the oracle was 


prompted by his speech impediment. 


THER ACCOUNTS WHEN combined tell us that the 
O oracle suggested that the people of Thera found 
a colony in Libya, that Battus was appointed to lead 
and personally received a confirmation of the command 
from the oracle, and that he founded a colony on an 
island off the coast of Libya. The colony was so racked 
by misfortunes that they all returned io the oracle, 
which gave a short and tart answer to their request for 
further guidance: 


If you know better than I do Libya, land of the sheep- 
fold, 

I having been there and you not, wondrous indeed is 
your wisdom. 


The chastened Theraeans returned to Libya and tried 
a mainland site, then moved to Cyrene, where they 
prospered greatly. 

Another such story of an oracle which recommended 
a site for a city is that found in Strabo and Tacitus, in 
which the Pythia advised the men of Megara to choose 
the place opposite the city of the blind. They founded 
Byzantium opposite Calchedon, whose founders they 
thought must have been blind to overlook the better 
site opposite them. This apparently goes back to He- 
rodotus’ story that a Persian satrap, told that Calchedon 
was founded first, exclaimed that the founders must 
have been blind to have overlooked the site of By- 
zantium. 

The answers of the Pythia on political questions were 
often less happy than her others. According to Herodo- 
tus the Alcmaeonids bribed her outright to assist in the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids by enlisting the support 
of Sparta. Every Spartan consultation drew the answer 
that Athens must first be freed, somewhat in the style 
of Cato’s ‘‘Carthago est delenda,” until finally the Spar- 
tan Cleomenes drove Hippias out of Athens. 


ROM THE TIME WHEN Cyrus defeated Croesus the 
F oracle was cautious about Persia. We need hardly 
assume, as some scholars have, that it had an elaborate 
foreign information service. In the natural course of 
things the most varied information about places and 
affairs all over the ancient world must have come to 
Delphi. If the priests could not with dignity make for- 
mal inquiries of their visitors, nothing would have 
been easier than to gather information by means of 
those members of the community who could associate 
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Apollo, seated on his tripod and carrying his 
lyre and quiver, flies over the sea to Delphi. 
From a red-figured vase in the Vatican at- 
tributed to the Berlin Painter; reproduced by 
permission of the publisher from Buschor, 
Griechische Vasen (Munich 1940), figure 191. 


freely with whoever came, from the officials 
of the games down to the innkeepers. We have 
only to imagine in the style of the documentary 
novelists of the present day a host of inconspic- 
uous Delphians bringing in the information 
which they had gathered to an officer of the 
temple appointed to coordinate information. 

But as for Persia, there was no need for 
much shrewdness. Every Greek learned to 
know of the power of the Great King, and as 
the invasion began to threaten, it could read- 
ily be predicted that North Greece would be 
first exposed and could probably find little help from 
Athens and especially from Sparta. 

Delphi was not in the position of later Christian re- 
ligious establishments which could confidently lead 
tough invading monarchs to the brink of the Pit and 
shrivel them by bidding them peer in. It had to deal 
with an absolute monarch who was furious at having 
been crossed by the Greeks and who knew not the Lord 
Apollo. We need not be surprised, therefore, that 
Delphi did not attempt to make itself the center of a 
movement of resistance and that it counseled neutrality 
to the people of Argos and Crete. 


HE GREAT MOMENT—for Greece rather than for 
i eo oracle—came when the Persian actually was 
in the land for the second time, triumphant and open- 
ing his jaws to swallow the main forces of Greece. To 
the anguished ambassadors of the Athenians no better 
prophecy than that of disaster could be offered: 


Wretched men, why wait? You must leave your homes 
and your city, 

Leave your citadel’s circle, to flee to the uttermost 
places! 

Thus, for neither the head nor the body remains now 
stable, 

Neither the feet below nor the hands have strength, 
and between them 

Nothing is left, all is woe; I see fire destroying the city, 

Fire and Ares the fierce, who speeds in the Syrian war- 
car. 
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Not for you only disaster; he'll bring down many a 
stronghold, 

Many the shrines of the gods he shall give to the flames 
devouring, 


Shrines that are standing and running with sweat from 
their fear of the danger, 

Swaying with dread, and the blood is running down 
over their rooftops, 

Black blood sprung from their sight of the inescapable 
evil. 

Hence from my presence! Begone! Yet solace your 
woes by your courage! 


Yet the ambassadors refused to be content with this 
answer and insisted on approaching the Pythia again 
as suppliants, when they received the famous ambigu- 
ous prophecy of safety through a wooden wall: 


Pallas is still unable to win the Olympian Father, 

Beg though she may at length, or argue with compact 
wisdom. 

This is my second answer, an answer of adamant firm- 
ness: 

After all else has been taken that lies in the borders of 
Cecrops, 

Lost, too, all that lies in Cithaeron, haunt of immortals, 

Zeus, the far-seer, grants to the daughter of Triton a 
wood wall; 

Only this shall stand fast, a bulwark to you and your 
children. 

You are not to abide the assault of the horse and the 
footmen 
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Coming from Asia in numbers uncounted, but up! and 
withdrawing 

Show them your back as they come; the day shall arrive 
of your turning. 

Holy Salamis! you shall destroy many children of 
women 

Either when grain is sown or else in the season of har- 
vest. 


With the help of this oracle Themistocles was able to 
persuade the Athenians to withdraw and eventually to 
bring about the great engagement at Salamis, that bat- 
tle of which men have said for more than two thousand 
years and will always say, “This was their greatest 
moment.” This occasion was so famous that the an- 
swer of the oracle could hardly have been invented or 
falsified; it is natural, however, to suppose that Themis- 
tocles’ plan of taking to the fleet may have been ex- 
plained to the priests and may have served as the basis 
for the second answer. The credit of the oracle was 
protected by the ambiguity of the answer, no matter 
what the outcome. 


HE FINAL VICTORY WAS won in the land action 
Te Plataea the next year, an action which was sup- 
ported by a complicated oracle which could be taken as 
reversing the policy of ‘‘the wooden wall” and urging 
an engagement near Plataea. After the victory we find 
all the Greek governments uniting to honor Apollo, 
whose influence was now stronger than it had ever 
been. To the historian Apollo hardly seems to have de- 
served such recognition; perhaps we should call this a 
recognition of his value as a focus of official and pri- 
vate piety and as a unifying force in Greek life when 
the value of unity of a sort had just been strikingly 
demonstrated. 

With the rise of Philip the Second of Macedon, 
Delphi again found itself in a highly embarrassing 
position, for again North Greece lay right in the path 
of a highly determined invading monarch. With such 
skill as it could summon the oracle trod the political 
mazes of this time, carefully avoiding giving offense 
to Philip, so that it played an indecisive role. 

Its great days were over. With the death of Alexan- 
der and the rise of the Hellenistic monarchies there 
was neither a political role left for an oracle in a little 
Greek town nor did the common religious sentiments 
of the older time survive. The oracle was consulted 
until early in the Christian era, but from the early Hel- 
lenistic Age its position was more and more that of 
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Photo Saul Weinberg 
“The impressiveness of the site to which the consult- 
ants must come”—a general view of the sacred precinct 
of Apollo at Delphi, with the cliffs towering above it. 


a vestigial survival of the life of the old Greece which 
had long since passed away. 


LMOST TWO HUNDRED Greek and Latin authors 
A referred to the oracle in some way. A good many, 
such as Herodotus, Pausanias, or Plutarch naturally 
found the oracle and its activities an integral part of 
their subject matter. Some later writers tried to analyze 
the whole subject from the point of view of complete 
skepticism. Earlier ones had found it appropriate to 
represent the oracle as a living force. Aeschylus in his 
Eumenides, for instance, makes the priestess appear as 
the representative of law which must replace crude vio- 
lence. The oracle had made such an impression on the 
life of Greece that it is mentioned again and again by 
Greek and Roman authors of the periods after its de- 
cline, sometimes merely as a literary symbol of revela- 
tions of the divine will, sometimes in historical ac- 
counts of the prophecies given to famous people, some- 
times merely in tales. 

One famous literary treatment of a response of the 
oracle deals with a private consultation which doubtless 
made little stir in Delphi. Socrates, making his defense 
before his fellow-citizens, told them that his impulsive 
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friend Chaerephon had dared to ask the oracle whether 
any man were wiser than Socrates and had received 
the answer that no man was wiser than Socrates. 

OCRATES, PONDERING THIS astonishing saying with 
S all seriousness and reverence, had decided that 
the meaning of it was very dark, yet that it must be taken 
seriously, for the Pythia could not tell an untruth. His 
study of the dark saying consisted of approaching cer- 
tain of his fellow-citizens whom he was sure that he 
would find wiser than himself, whereupon he might 
ask the oracle for an explanation. 

The reader will remember his apparently ingenuous 
account of his getting in deeper and deeper as he went 
the rounds of the Athenians looking for the superior 


in wisdom whom he would cite to the Pythia. One can 
imagine the feelings of the jury as the old man finally 
explained that he had been forced to conclude that the 
oracle was right, for no one in Athens knew anything 
and Socrates alone was wise enough to realize that he 
knew nothing. It was in obedience to the god, he told 
them, that he had deflated them palam et seriatim. 

The reference to the god must have completed the 
discomfort with which the body politic, through this 
court, ended the purulent task of ridding itself of this 
irritating piece of foreign matter. If indeed it was 
Apollo's answer to Chaerephon’s question which 
started Socrates on his characteristic line of action, we 
may well feel that this was the most significant of all 
the god’s responses. 
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ANCIENT GREEK CRADLES 





Above, bronze model of a cradle (96.671) about 33, 
inches long; left, terra-cotta figurine (01.7826), a 
young mother watching over her twins who lie in a 
cradle. Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Cradles of the Greek period are represented now 
and then, but usually in a summary way, as in this 
charming terra-cotta group of Tyro and her twins, 
Pelias and Neleus, whose father was the sea-god Posei- 
don. Here only the characteristically shaped rim is vis- 
ible. But the small bronze model of a cradle, also in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is somewhat clearer 
in spite of its fragmentary condition. It shows how the 
walls of the cradle slope gradually to the slightly 
rounded bottom. Possibly it could be rocked on its bot- 
tom, for the wide rim would prevent it from tipping 
over, but two small points at cne end probably indi- 
cate that rockers were sometime; attached. This and 
other models seem to show that Greek children were 
rocked from head to foot rather than from side to side. 

—HAZEL PALMER 
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Anthony E. Raubitschek, epigraphist and member of the 
Classics Department of Princeton University, was present 
at the Second International Congress of Greek and Latin 
Epigraphy, held at Paris, April 15-19. He has summa- 
rized the events of the Congress for us in this report on... 


International Epigraphy 


URING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY GREEK AND 

Latin epigraphy became centralized and unified 
as the result of two great publications, both sponsored 
by the Berlin Academy: BorcKH’s Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (continued as Inscriptiones Grae- 
cae) and MOMMSEN’s Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum. Each of these monumental collections aimed at 
bringing together, in meaningful geographical, chron- 
ological, and typological arrangements, all known 
Greek and Latin inscriptions. During the first fifty 
years of our century, the number of known Greek and 
Latin inscriptions has vastly increased but the unity of 
epigraphical studies has diminished to a point that 
should be of great concern to students of ancient his- 
tory. This is the impression which I gained from at- 
tending the Second International Congress of Greek 
and Latin Epigraphy which was held at the Collége de 
France, under the presidency of Louis ROBERT. 

The papers read at the Congress were almost ex- 
clusively reports on larger enterprises in progress or 
near completion; this was the decision of the commit- 
tee which arranged the program. Neither of the Ameri- 
can members of the committee (S. Dow and C. Ep- 
SON) attended the meeting, and of the two English 
representatives, T. M. R. CORMACK and R. SyME, only 
the latter was present. Fortunately, J. H. OLIVER and 
W. K. PRITCHETT were able to make the trip to Paris. 
Considering the nature of the program, few startling 
discoveries were announced, but it was possible to gain 
a good impression of the epigraphical work being done 
in various European countries. 

The leading report on Greek epigraphy was given 
by G. KLAFFENBACH, who spoke on the Inscriptiones 
Graecae. He was unable to promise for the near future 
the publication of any volume or even of a supple- 
ment. Concerning the Attic inscriptions, he suggested 
that a supplementary volume to KIRCHNER’S Corpus 
be prepared and that the still missing index volume 
be based also on this supplement. 

EDSON reported (in a paper read by SYME) on his 
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publication, together with CoRMACK, of the inscrip- 
tions from Macedon (IG X"). There seems to be good 
hope that Epson will complete his work on the docu- 
ments from Salonica and vicinity during the year 1952- 
53, as a member of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton. 

KLAFFENBACH expressed regrets at the separatist 
movement in Greek epigraphy, and he called elo- 
quently for international cooperation. His analysis was 
borne out by many of the other reports: MARGHERITA 
GuaRDUCCI and GIOVANNI PUGLIESE-CARATELLI, 
speaking for the Italians, gave the impression that they 
were contemplating separate publications of the Greek 
inscriptions from Italy, Sicily, Albania, and from the 
formerly Italian Dodecanese Islands; the Inscriptiones 
Creticae are now almost complete. The separate pub- 
lication of the Greek inscriptions from Syria is being 
continued by R. MouTERDE, and there seem to exist 
plans to publish separately the inscriptions from Bul- 
garia, Israel, and Yugoslavia. T. B. MirForp read a 
brilliant paper on Cypriot epigraphy (to appear in 
ARCHAEOLOGY). K. WEICKERT, as president of the 
German Archaeological Institute, confessed that no 
further publication may be expected of the material 
found in the German excavations of Asia Minor. 


N THE OTHER hand, JosEF KEIL, speaking as 

General Secretary of the Vienna Academy and 
as Director of the Austrian Archaeological Institute, 
gave the impression that the work on the Tituli Asiae 
Minoris was progressing satisfactorily. He was fol- 
lowed by Louis RoBERT who spoke not only of his 
startling discoveries at Claros but also of his impending 
publication of the Greek inscriptions of other parts of 
Asia Minor. 

Latin epigraphy appeared to be even more captive 
of national interests and enterprises. K. SCHUBRING, 
who spoke on behalf of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, admitted that little if any work was done 
on the publication of the Latin Corpus with the excep- 
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tion of the fascicule on Pompeian wall inscriptions 
(CIL IV, suppl. pt. 3, ed. M. DELLA CorTE). He an- 
nounced, however, the appearance of the first part of 
the fourth volume of the Prosopographia Imperu Ro- 
mani, and promised the continuation of th’s work on 
the basis of the material left by A. STEIN and E. GROAG. 

In contrast to the restricted activities in Berlin, other 
countries which were once part of the Roman Empire 
seem to be actively engaged in the separate publication 
of the Latin inscriptions found on their soil. A. DE- 
GRASSI gave an outline of the monumental Inscr7ptiones 
Italiae, of which parts have already appeared. R. P. 
WRIGHT made definite promises concerning an elabo- 
rate publication of the 3500 Roman inscripticns from 
Britain. L. LEscuI spoke confidently of the publication 
of the inscriptions from Algiers and presented one vol- 
ume. T. REYNOLDS submitted a copy of the recently 
published inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania. Finally, 
ALVARO DORs reported on the inscriptions from 
Spain, of which 30,000 have been found since the 
publication of CIL 2; he also submitted the table of 
contents of a collection of the juridical inscriptions 
from Spain. 


T IS QUITE CLEAR that students of Greek and Latin 
I inscriptions, in the future even more than in the 
past, will have to turn away from the volumes of the 
Corpus and consult a variety of publications. The Latin 
epigraphists may continue to use L’Année Epigraphi- 
que, but the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum 
will probably stop with XI°, which will be edited by 
M. Top. The unity of Greek epigraphy has thus been 
temporarily abandoned. There is, however, also some 
doubt whether the identity of epigraphy is being main- 
tained. The editors of the old volumes of the Corpus 
confined themselves to the publication of inscriptions, 
although they knew that the epigraphical evidence con- 
stitutes only part of the historical evidence. They de- 
liberately abandoned the practice of the early travellers, 
who combined in their accounts all evidence that came 
their way. Many epigraphists still adhere to the prac- 
tice of the editors of the Corpus, who occasionally pro- 
vided the reader with maps, plans, chronological tables, 
and selected testimonia. There is, however, a strong 
tendency, represented by Louis ROBERT, to combine 
epigraphical with all other evidence, not only in special 
studies but also in definitive publications. If this tend- 
ency persists, the comprehensive study of inscriptions 
will become even more difficult, and the need will ul- 
timately arise for a new Corpus publication. 

Closely connected with this gradual disintegration of 
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epigraphy as a separate discipline is the noticeable ab- 
sence of young students able and willing to undertake 
epigraphical studies. DEGRASSI commented on this fact 
in public, and the same view was voiced privately by 
several other scholars. It would appear that historical 
studies need not only integration and coordination of 
the available material but also specialization. In fact, 
the association of heterogeneous evidence alone does 
not produce the kind of synthetic generalization which 
makes specialized studies worth while. 

A few words may also be said about Attic epigraphy, 
not only because it is so vigorously pursued in this 
country but because it was almost completely ignored 
during the sessions of the Congress which I attended. 
(I myself presented a report on Ostracism and on the 
ostraka found in the excavations of the Athenian Agora, 
to be published together with E. VANDERPOOL.) 
Whatever may have been the reason for the neglect of 
Attic epigraphy, it was deplorable in more than one 
respect. As one of the German historians put it, the 
Attic inscriptions provide more significant historical 
information than those from any other part of Greece, 
because they were produced in a free and democratic 
society. Moreover, the study of Athenian history and 
culture makes the study of Greek civilization worth 
while; by leaving Athens out of consideration, Greek 
epigraphy has little more than antiquarian interest. 

The study of the Latin inscriptions is, in this respect, 
in a more healthy condition. Great emphasis was placed, 
in almost all reports and in many incidental comments, 
on the contribution made by Latin inscriptions to our 
knowledge of Roman law, Roman administration, and 
Roman military affairs, thus to our understanding of 
the great organization of the Roman Empire. DEGRASSI 
reported on his study of the various Fast/, LESCHI on 
the Roman milestones from Algeria, D’ORs on the 
legal documents from Spain. KEIL announced LEo- 
POLD WENGER'S forthcoming publication of the mon- 
umental Ovellen des Rémischen Rechtes, and, last but 
not least, BIRLEY delivered the most challenging and 
fascinating speech on the epigraphy of the Roman 
army. 

The regular sessions were held in one of the class- 
rooms of the Collége de France, and presided over 
by RoBerT and R. FLACELIERE (who served as a ¢a- 
pable secretary). In addition to these sessions, a splen- 
did reception was held at the International House of 
the Cité Universitaire. There was also some informal 
discussion about another gathering of epigraphists, and 
it was tentatively agreed that the next meeting should 
be held in four years. 
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Robert Demangel, 1891-1952 


It is with deep regret that we report 
the death on June 18, at Montpellier, 
France, of Professor ROBERT DEMAN- 
GEL, Director of the Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes from 1936 to 1950. During 
his long term as Director Professor 
DEMANGEL guided the School success- 
fully amid the difficulties of war and 
occupation, bringing it through un- 
scathed to observe its centenary in 
1947 with a brilliant celebration at- 
tended by scholars from many coun- 
tries. Not only by his direction of the 
School but through excavation and pub- 
lication of his discoveries, Professor 
DEMANGEL contributed much to the 
archaeological world. 


Excavations in Greece 


Dr. JOHN L. CAsKEy, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, reports that this has been a 
year of exceptional activity for Ameri- 
can excavators in Greece. Under the 
auspices of the School Professor 
HoMeER A. THOMPSON has directed a 
fruitful campaign at the Athenian 
Agora; Professor OscAR BRONEER has 
excavated for the University of Chicago 
at Isthmia, with remarkable results; 
and Professor KARL LEHMANN of New 
York University is now conducting his 
seventh season of work on the island of 
Samothrace. 

A highly satisfactory campaign has 
just terminated at Pylos, where Profes- 
sor C. W. BLEGEN has been excavating 
the Mycenaean palace for the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and has found many 
inscribed tablets of the kind he dis- 
covered in 1939. Professor GEORGE E. 
Mytonas, Annual Professor of the 
School, who participated in the Pylos 
campaign, has conducted a series of ex- 
cavations: last fall at Hagios Kosmas, 
this spring at Eleusis, and more recently, 
with Mr. PAPADIMITRIOU of the Greek 
Archaeological Service, at Mycenae. At 
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the latter site the excavators were re- 
warded by finding a grave circle outside 
the citadel. Here they have already 
cleared two rich shaft graves. 

The American School has also been 
represented (by Miss MARIAN HOL- 
LAND) at a British expedition working 
at Mycenae under the direction of Pro- 
fessor A. J. B. WAcE. The most impor- 
tant discovery thus far is a group of 
inscribed clay tablets like those found 
at Pylos—the first such tablets, with 
one exception, ever found at Mycenae. 

In addition to all this activity, Pro- 
fessor CASKEY reports that other Greek, 
British, French, and Swedish archaeolo- 
gists are working at numerous sites. A 
brief report of the dig at Isthmia is given 
below; in the near future we hope to 
present fuller reports of this and other 
excavations mentioned here. 


Excavations at Isthmian Sanctuary 


An extraordinarily successful inaugu- 
ral campaign at the Sanctuary of Posei- 
don at Isthmia, near the Corinth canal, 
was conducted during April and May 
by a University of Chicago expedition, 
under the auspices of the American 
School of Classical Studies. The Direc- 
tor, Professor OSCAR BRONEER, with 
Miss CHRYSOULA KARDARA as assistant 
and a small force of workmen, discov- 
ered and partially excavated the foun- 
dations of the Temple of Poseidon, as 
well as many of its architectural mem- 
bers, some of which had been built into 
the Emperor Justinian’s fortifications. 
An important find was the upper half 
(head and arms missing) of a colossal 
female statue, three times life size. Of 
excellent quality, it is a Roman copy of 
a fifth century B.c. Greek original. 

Pre-excavation finds included not 
only an inscribed statue base recording 
the achievements of a victor in the 
games who was also a writer of musical 
scores for ancient tragedies, but a mag- 
nificent gold earring dating from the 
fourth century B.C., which Professor 
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BRONEER found lying in the grass in 
one of the trenches dug by German 
soldiers during the war. 


Fulbright Awards 


The 1953-54 competition for Ful- 
bright awards for university lecturing 
and post-doctoral level research in Eu- 
rope and the Near East has recently 
been announced. Included are awards 
for Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, Iraq, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and Colonial De- 
pendencies. Also included are Japan, 
Pakistan, and the Union of South Af- 
rica. Application forms and informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research 
Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. The 
competition closes October 15, 1952. 


ESAF Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Eastern 
States Archeological Federation will be 
held Friday and Saturday, November 7 
and 8 at the United States National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Raleigh, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington 25. The 
Local Committee Chairman is CARL F. 
MILLER, United States National Mu- 
seum. 


Harvard Foundation Grants 

Two grants for archaeological proj- 
ects connected with visual aids in in- 
struction are among a number recently 
announced by the Harvard Foundation 
for Advanced Study and Research. The 
grant to J. O. BREw is for Studies on 
Cebolleta Mesa and in Acoma Pueblo, 
New Mexico; that to G. M. A. HANF- 
MANN is concerned with Art in the Cui- 
ture of Ancient Greece. 











Lily Ross Taylor Retires 


On May 3, 1952, Bryn Mawr College 
honored the retiring Dean of the Grad- 
uate School and Professor of Latin, Dr. 
Lity Ross Taytor, who will spend the 
coming year in Rome as Director of the 
Classical School of the American Acad- 
emy and Fellow of the Guggenheim 
Foundation. (In the first photograph 
Dr. TAYLOR is conversing with Prof. 
Nock; the second shows a scene from 
the Latin play presented at the celebra- 
tion.) To Dr. DoROTHY BURR THOMP- 
SON we owe the following eyewitness 
account of the celebration held at the 
college: 


. On a sparkling day, guests 
from all parts of the country gathered 
in the Deanery for a delicious lunch- 
eon, followed by a meeting at which 
President McBrIpDE spoke touchingly 
of the vital idie that Dean TAYLOR 
had played in the development and 
vigor of the graduate school and in 
the study of Latin at the college. Pro- 
fessor A. D. Nock of Harvard then 
spoke most pungently on ancient atti- 
tudes toward Natural Law. He di- 
verted, enlightened and stimulated his 
audience by his wit and whimsy. After 
the lecture, the audience moved to the 
library to look at two exhibits: a fine 
collection of Republican silver coins 
arranged for the occasion by ALINE 
ABAECHERLI Boyce, and an exhibit 
of early and first editions of classical 
authors from the collection of PHyYL- 
LIS GOODHART GORDON. 

Then, as a final refreshment, a play 
in mediaeval Latin by an Anglo-Saxon 
nun, Hroswitha, was presented in 
the library cloisters. Against the 
gray stone and the metallic gleam of 
the young leaves of copper beech, 
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Latin students enacted a tale of the 
daughter of the Emperor, Constan- 
tine, who preferred the vows of a 
nun to marriage with a_ victorious 
general, and of the conversion of two 
Roman officers. The costumes were 
charmingly conceived; Constantine 
and Helen, in imperial robes, carry- 
ing the orb; maidens of the court in 
straight garments of that dry pink be- 
loved of the Greeks, and Scythian 
archers in purple with crooked bows, 
rhythmically yielding to the press of 
Byzantine soldiers. In a slow tempc 
like that of a chant, the actors per- 
formed the ritual before the altar, the 
battles and the conversions all in a 
formalized style exquisitely reminis- 
cent of the miniatures in a Byzantine 
manuscript. Their Latin was so clear 
that it could easily be followed by the 
audience. 

Then we had to return from the 
very remote world of Constantinople 
and say farewell to our old friend, sad 
to lose her, but glad that she was mov- 
ing to Rome, to head the Classical 
School of the American Academy and 
to continue her own research. 


Gisela Richter, D. Litt. 


At a ceremony held on Wednesday, 
June 25, honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by Oxford University upon seven 
individuals distinguished in various 
fields. Of particular interest to us is the 
awarding of the Doctorate of Letters to 
Dr. GIsELA M. A. RICHTER, for many 
years Curator, and now Honorary Cu- 
rator of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Art at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, and author 
of outstanding works in many branches 
of Classical archaeology. Her accom- 
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plishments are mentioned in the follow- 
ing introduction with which the Public 
Orator presented Miss RICHTER to the 
Chancellor who conferred the degree: 


Est in urbe Novo Eboraco magna 
famae celebritate Museum, lectissimis 
artificum operibus refertum, cuius loci 
unam partem, Graecorum et Roman- 
orum monumentis dedicatam, hospita 
haec nostra per annos viginti tres cura- 
trix ordinavit, neque adhuc destitit in 
usque provehere. Museum 
visentibus, sive hos cognitionis amor 
impulit sive ipsa rerum pulchritudo, 
pari semper sedulitate providit, neque 
quisquam est in omni genere artifici- 
orum scientior. quid dicam Atticorum, 
quid Tuscorum fictilia? figlina facit 
ipsa, figulorum totam artem libris suis 
comprehendit. quid memorem triclinia, 
abacos, monopodia, cetera antiquorum 
supellectilem? quid sculptas animal- 
ium formas? quid gemmarum scalp- 
tores? quid picturae apud Graecos 
antistites, pictoresve Romanos vulti- 
bus hominum simulandis peritos ? haec 
una has omnes res, hos omnes artifices 
pari diligentia ac felicitate tractavit. 
ingeneratam habet, sicut frater et 
soror, singularem quandam artium in- 
telligentiam, quam Cantabrigiae pri- 
mum, deinde Athenis archaeologorum 
in Schola Britannica excoluit et ex- 
polivit. elucet fortasse id ingenium, 
ea doctrina, in tribus potissimum 
libris: unum dico in quo sculpturam 
sculptoresque Graecorum ab ultima 
vetustate profecta percurrit; alterum 
in quo nuda Kovpwy simulacra cum 
adiutore suo persequitur, ne nescia- 
mus quomodo rigor ille antiquorum 
simplexque dignitas ‘multiplici’ pos- 
teriorum ‘veritati’ concesserit; in ter- 
tio vetustissima cipporum Atticorum 
fragmenta ectypae sculptura miracula, 
suo quodque cippo (quoad_licet) 


maius 
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suoque saeculo adscribit. Praesento 
vobis praeclaram antiquitatis inter- 
pretem, Giselam Mariam Augustam 
Richter, ut admittatur honoris causa 
ad gradum Doctoris in Litteris. 


Moabite Dig 


From mid-April through early June 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search conducted its second season of 
excavations at Dhiban, the Biblical 
Dibon, in an effort to uncover remains 
of the ancient Moabite civilization. 
Modern Dhiban, now a hamlet of one 
hundred inhabitants, lying forty-five 
miles south of Amman, capital of Jor- 
dan, was once the capital of the Mo- 
abite kingdom, home of Ruth and 
Naomi. 

The work this season was under the 
direction of Dr. WILLIAM L. REED, Di- 
rector of the School. He was assisted by 
Dr. A. DOUGLAS TUSHINGHAM, Annual 
Professor, Mr. GUS VAN BEEK, Fellow 
of the School, and Mr. PETER PEDRETTE, 
surveyor. Local staff members included 
HasAN ABU AWAD and JAMIL ALBINA. 
The excavation was carried ove under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Antiquities of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. 


This season’s work was concentrated 
on the southern side of the mound, 
where excavation revealed the presence 
of large, well built Byzantine domestic 
structures reused in Arab times. There 
were indications of Nabataean and 
Moabite occupation below. Reused 
Corinthian capitals and well molded 
column bases of the late Roman period 
have come to light in the later walls. 
Sections of the city’s defensive walls 
have also been laid bare. 

The sides of a neighboring valley 
were examined for ancient tombs. Thus 
far one important Iron Age tomb cut 
into the hillside has been fully ex- 
plored. It contained a terra-cotta coffin 
with an anthropoid lid, and it yielded 
important clues to the nature of Moab- 
ite decorative ornaments as applied to 
pottery. 


Picard at NYU 

During the Fall term the Institute 
of Fine Arts of New York Univer- 
sity will have as Visiting Professor the 
distinguished archaeologist Professor 
CHARLES PICARD, Director of the In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, Paris, and Profes- 
sor at the Sorbonne. Professor PICARD’s 
many publications have made him emi- 


nent in the archaeological world. Per- 
haps his greatest contribution has been 
in the field of classical sculpture; his 
books on this subject are in every ar- 
chaeologist’s library. At New York Uni- 
versity he will lecture on “Greek Sculp- 
ture at Delos” and will offer a seminar 
course on “Two Schools of Hellenistic 
Art: Alexandria and Pergamon.” 


Afghanistan Pros pects 


Dr. FROELICH G. RAINEY, Director 
of the University Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is back from 
an archaeological tour of Afghanistan, 
during which he looked for promising 
sites for excavation. The trip convinced 
him that Afghanistan will be the 
world’s next great source of prehistoric 
discoveries. 

The 2600-mile jeep ride, beginning at 
Teheran, Iran, and ending at Peshawar, 
Pakistan, included visits to scores of 
prehistoric mounds, many of them with 
ruins and pottery sherds of more re- 
cent civilizations on the surface. He 
made a tentative agreement with the 
Afghan Ministry of Education to exca- 
vate some of these sites in collaboration 
with the Kabul Museum. Launching of 
an expedition awaits the approval of 
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the Afghan Cabinet and the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Managers. 


AAUW Fellowshi ps 


Among the fellowships awarded this 
year by the American Association of 
University Women, two were granted 
for archaeological research, one to 
Doris M. TAyLor of Western Reserve 
University, for study in Mediterranean 
countries on pottery of the Hellenistic 
period; the other to Dr. MARGARET 
QUATEMBER, an Austrian archaeologist, 
for research at Rome and Florence. 





The Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of 
The ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


in conjunction with 
The AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
will take place December 28-30, 1952, 


at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland. 


Those who wish to present papers are requested to submit typewritten ab- 
stracts, up to 150 words, to the General Secretary, ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, by Octo- 


ber 15th. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


Archaeological Survey in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Alluvial Valley, 1940-1947, by 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, JAMES A. Forp, and 
JAMES B. GRIFFIN. 472 pages, 17 tables, 
32 collotypes, and 73 illustrations in 
the text. Peabody Museum, Cambridge 
1951 (Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Vol. 25) $8.50 


The Lower Valley of the Mississippi 
has long been a fruitful area for the 
collection of antiquities which now 
crowd the shelves of American mu- 
seums. However, there has been very 
little scientific work done in the nearly 
half a century which has passed since 
HOLMES completed his pioneer work 
on the pottery of this area. In the pres- 
ent volume, for the first time, three able 
workers attempt to apply modern 
methods to this rich field. Their co- 
operative use of a number of different 
approaches and viewpoints leads to a 
frank examination of the validity of 
their techniques and theories, and the 
candor with which they write proves re- 
freshing to this reviewer. 

ForD has made use of sherd materials 
from both surface collections and test 
excavations to construct a ceramic seri- 
ation as a means of establishing the 
basic chronology. PHILLIPS carefully 
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checks the seriation with stratigraphic 
evidence, and he and GRIFFIN accept 
Forp’s chronology, although with some 
reservations. PHILLIPS also illustrates a 
new method for arriving at relative 
chronology based on the correlation of 
site locations with ancient meander 
channels of the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. This technique is applicable 
throughout the whole meander belt of 
the Lower Valley and should prove of 
considerable importance. GRIFFIN, be- 
sides making a valuable contribution in 
the section on pottery classification, 
presents a provocative comparison of 
some of the more elaborate vessel 
shapes from this area with similar types 
in the American Southwest and Mexico. 
A section on the different types of site 
plans by Forp completes the analysis of 
the archaeological data. 

The subsequent section by PHILLIPS 
on the ‘Identification of Sites from Doc- 
umentary Sources” will be of special in- 
terest to historians, since it was in this 
area that DE Soro discovered the Mis- 
sissippi. The archaeology would tend to 
suggest a crossing of the river farther 
to the north than that established by 
the official report of the De Soto Com- 
mission. PHILLIPS also discusses the 
seventeenth century French trading 


posts near the mouth of the Arkansas. 
A brief summary of the prehistory of 
the Lower Valley by archaeological pe- 
riods concludes the volume. Although 
of a technical nature, this report should 
not be overlooked by those in other 
fields who wish to gain some insight 
into the methodology and _presenta- 
tional techniques of one branch of 
American archaeology. 
STEPHEN WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


The Civilizations of Ancient America. 
Selected Papers of the XXIXth Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, edited 
by SoL Tax, with an introduction by 
WENDELL C. BENNETT. vii, 328 pages, 
including illustrations, bibliography. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1951 

This is only one of three volumes 
covering the XXIXth Congress, held at 
New York in 1949, but it contains most 
of the papers likely to be of direct in- 
terest to archaeologists. The other two 
volumes are entitled Indian Tribes of 
Aboriginal America and Acculturation 
in the Americas, the latter containing 
the official Proceedings. The grouping 
of all papers into three handy-sized vol- 
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umes on a logical principle is to be 
highly commended. However, librarians 
with the Proceedings of former years on 
their shelves may wish to catalogue this 
volume by its subtitle, so as to have the 
results of all Americanist Congresses 
together. 

There are thirty-seven short papers 
by as many authors, grouped geograph- 
ically or under a final “Comparative” 
heading. Some, but by no means all, 
are highly specialized; they are too nu- 
merous for individual description or 
even listing here. BENNETT'S I.2troduc- 
tion represents much careful thought, 
and is recommended reading for ar- 
chaeologists in general, especially those 
who have an uneasy feeling that they 
ought to know a bit more about the 
American field. He explains the concept 
of a “Nuclear Area” of American In- 
dian civilizations and classifies the types 
of studies which have been concerned 
with it. There is an analysis of past and 
present trends. Under “Future Inter- 
ests” he foresees a lessening of the 
cleavage between archaeologists, eth- 
nologists, and linguists, with archae- 
ology becoming a “legitimate branch of 
social science as a whole.” 
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The editor saved space and printing 
costs by placing titles referred to by all 
authors in a single bibliography of 421 
numbered titles. The textual reference 
becomes a simple number in paren- 
theses. This has one undesirable but 
perhaps not important result—the doc- 
umentation is lost for the reader of a 
reprint of a particular article unless 
he has the volume also at hand. This 
was an exceptionally well attended con- 
gress with a very long list of varied con- 
tributions. The editorial job was a big 
one, and TAX is entitled to special 
thanks for doing it well. 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 
University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Annual of the British School at 
Athens, 1951, No. 46. Papers presented 
to Professor Alan Wace to commemorate 
fifty years of work in archaeology. vii, 
252 pages, 25 plates, 38 figures. The 
British School at Athens, London 1951 
£3.3.0 

The British School at Athens has de- 
voted the forty-sixth volume of its an- 
nual to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
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versary in archaeology of one of its most 
illustrious members, for several years 
its Director, Professor ALAN J. B. 
Wace. The tribute consists of a Greek 
epigram by his colleague at Cambridge, 
D. S. ROBERTSON, twenty-nine articles 
by colleagues, students, and friends— 
British, American, French, German, 
Greek, Swedish, and Egyptian—and fi- 
nally a bibliography of Wace’s pub- 
lications from 1903 to 1950, compiled 
by his student HELEN THOMAS WATER- 
HOUSE. The bibliography is in a sense a 
biography of Wace’s fifty years in the 
field; it shows his versatility from the 
very beginning, for among his earliest 
publications are articles on Greek pre- 
history, Classical excavation, topogra- 
phy, sculpture, numismatics, Medi- 
aeval sculpture, and Greek textiles. The 
scope of his interest grew rather than 
narrowed to one specialization; instead 
he became a specialist and an eminent 
authority in several fields, most notably 
Aegean prehistory and textiles. 

The scope of the articles collected in 
this anniversary volume is again indi- 
cative of these broad interests, for they 
cover the many fields to which WACE 
has contributed during his unusually 
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active career. It is fitting that eight of 
the articles are on Aegean prehistory, 
for WACE’s contributions to this field 
have been of the greatest importance, 
including not only his own work and 
that in which he has collaborated, but 
also the ever increasing contributions of 


his students. Professor BLECEN, whose 
name has so often been joined with that 
of Wace, has given. a brief survey of 
pre-Classical Greece, in which is in- 
cidentally made clear what a large réle 
Wace played in the growth of the sub- 
ject. Other articles consider Minoan 


glyptic art (F. CHAPOUTHIER), the 
face-urns of Anatolia which form a 
link between the Near East and Troy 
(W. Lams), the Syrian, and_ later 
Egyptian, influence on the Minoan 
palaces (A. W. LAWRENCE), the Ae. 


gean megaron as compared with the 
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house built about a court (B. SCHWEIT- 
zER), the identification of individual 
artists who decorated Mycenaean pot- 
tery (F. STUBBINGS), and Mycenaean 
quiver ornaments (A. W. PERSSON ). 

In the field of Classical sculpture, 
ASHMOLE writes on the pose of the 
Blacas head in the British Museum, 
JENKINS on some evidence for the his- 
tory of the bronze Athena at Byzan- 
tium. In Epigraphy, ZAKI ALY pub- 
lishes a stele from Hermopolis Magna, 
where WACE has recently been excavat- 
ing, MERITT and ANDREWES a new text 
of an Athenian decree concerning Ne- 
apolis, TOD some laudatory epithets on 
Greek epitaphs, and WOODWARD some 
notes on Spartan lists of victorious 
“ball players.” For Greek vases there 
are articles on a fine geometric amphora 
in the Stathatos Collection (J. Cook), 
a seventh century anthropomorphic jug 
from Samos (E. BuscHorR), a hoplito- 
dromos cup (J. D. BEAZLEY), on the 
place of vase-painting in Greek Art 
(M. ROBERTSON ), and on accidental 
and intentional red glaze on Athenian 
vases (G. M. A. RICHTER). Architec- 
ture too is considered in an article by 
R. M. Cook on the origin of the tri- 
glyph, in a reconstruction of the tomb 
of Porsena at Clusium by J. L. Myres, 
and in an article by A. BOETHIUS on 
the reception halls of the Roman em- 
perors. Celebrating Professor WAcE’s 
interest in the post-Classical world are 
accounts of a Byzantine manuscript at 
Cambridge (E. H. MINNS), post-By- 
zantine figured silks (D. TALBOT RICE), 
and modern Greek folk tales (R. M. 
DAWKINS). In this widely varied col- 
lection are also included studies in 
Homeric archaeology, Greek religion 
and mythology. It would be difficult to 
select any articles from this group as 
being significant above the others; all 
are short studies of considerable in- 
terest and scholars in many fields will 
profit by them, just as they have prof- 
ited from the works in similar fields of 
Professor WACE. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 

University of Missouri 


Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant, by 
FRANK H. STUBBINGS. xvi, 111 pages, 
18 plates, 37 figures. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1951 $5.00 

It is appropriate to review, at the 
same time as the Wace volume re- 
ported above, the work of one of 
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Wace’s students and a contributor to 
his anniversary volume. In the series of 
regional studies of Aegean civilization 
to which several of WACcE’s students 
have devoted themselves, FRANK STUB- 
BINGS worked on Attica and published 
a definitive study of the Mycenaean pot- 
tery of that region. Turning to a 
broader sphere, he has collected, for 
the Wace volume, the Mycenaean pot- 
tery that can be grouped by painters’ 
individual styles, and now in this vol- 
ume he studies and analyzes all the 
Mycenaean vases known from a much 
wider region, the Levant. Here Myce- 
naean pottery is obviously foreign, but 
often imitated locally. This is the first 
special study of such ware in Syria and 
Palestine; for Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Egypt it brings previous studies up to 
date. For chronology, STUBBINGS uses 
FURUMARK’S dating of the successive 
phases of Mycenaean pottery, most of 
which are derived from the very con- 
tacts of the Mycenaean world and the 
Near East which are here illuminated. 

Rhodes very early yielded Mycenaean 
pottery and the great accumulation has 
become convincing evidence of its im- 
portance as a center of Mycenaean civi- 
lization. Almost all the vases are from 
graves, for the one settlement which has 
been explored yielded nothing after 
about 1400 B.c. But the series on the is- 
land ranges from Myc. 11 (about 1500- 
1425 B.c.) into the twelfth century. Il- 
lustrations of pottery from Ialysos, now 
in the British Museum, give welcome 
new photographs of well known vases. 
So too there are many new and excel- 
lent reproductions of Mycenaean vases 
found on Cyprus, which abounds in 
this ware and continues to yield some 
of the finest examples known, especially 
vases decorated in the figure style. Here 
STUBBINGS has not attempted a com- 
plete enumeration, for the list would be 
far too long and the characteristic fea- 
tures are clear from a general survey. 
As in Rhodes, the pottery here starts 
with Myc. 1 and continues to the end 
of the series. STUBBINGS, among others, 
believes that the great majority of the 
Myc. IIB (1300-1230 B.C.) pottery 
found on Cyprus was locally made, but 
he has not answered the objection of 
the late JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL that 
there is no sign of any influence of this 
highly skilled technique on the gen- 
erally inferior Cypriote pottery. In view 
of recent finds at Corinth and of those 


in the pottery factory at Berbati, this 
reviewer also feels that the theory of 
local manufacture must be taken with 
reservation, 

STUBBINGS next proceeds to a chron- 
clogical study of the Mycenaean pottery 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Myc. 1 
is extremely rare in the first two regions, 
but is suffiaent to indicate some trade; 
in Egypt there is more, all of which had 
already been collected by WAcE and 
BLEGEN in a study of this pottery as 
evidence for trade and colonization. 
One of the most interesting disclosures 
of their study was that in this period 
Cretan pottery was much scarcer in 
Egypt than was the ware from main- 
land Greece. Myc. lI pottery is much 
more common in Syria and Palestine, 
as the listing of this material from each 
site shows. The Myc. 11 ware from 
Egypt is now capable of closer subdivi- 
sion and attribution than it was before 
FURUMARK’S study was available. 

Thus this survey shows that the 
mainland Greeks were trading in com- 
petition with the Cretans already in the 
period before 1400, that is, before the 
collapse of Cretan power, sending their 
products to Egypt possibly through sta- 
tions on Rhodes and Kos. Scantier evi- 
dence may indicate early Mycenaean 
trade with Syria and Palestine, where 
there had been notable Minoan trade. 
It was late in the fifteenth century that 
the first Mycenaean pottery appeared 
on Cyprus. After this much less went 
to Syria, now largely under Hittite 
domination, but Myc. IIIA pottery is 
found in Palestine. The reign of Akh- 
naton in Egypt, during which foreign 
connections were encouraged, saw a 
great influx of Mycenaean pottery to 
Tell el Amarna; STUBBINGs believes 
that most of this pottery came from 
Rhodes and Cyprus. But in the reaction 
that followed, Amarna was abandoned 
and the Mycenaean trade largely died 
out. Some Syrian and Palestinian 
coastal stations still received Mycenaean 
pottery, believed to be largely of Cypri- 
ote manufacture. Here in Cyprus was 
the stronghold of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion in the Near East until the general 
disintegration of the cultures of that re- 
gion in the troubled years of the late 
thirteenth and the early twelfth cen- 
turies. 


SAUL S. WEINBERG 
University of Missouri 
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I953_ ODYSSEY 


January 29 to April 7 February 18 to April 7 


a 1926, B. D. MacDonald has pioneered travel to the out-of-the-way places of 
Greece and the Middle East. Under his guidance more than 2500 Americans have 
visited sites and regions usually reserved for fireplace dreaming. 

The 1953 itinerary is beyond the reach of cruise ships or the individual traveler. Yet, 
fora group of twenty, the trip is possible at reasonable cost and with surprising comfort. 
Roads, cars, hotels are amazingly good. And the occasional use of American planes 
owned and operated by regular lines saves time and spares the tedium of empty miles. 
The pace is slow. You can enjoy what you see without that awful sense of rush and 


herding. 


| cliff-carved Petra, Palmyra in mid-desert, Babylon, the romantic Caravan 
Cities and Crusader Castles are highlights. But these and other fabulous sites of an- 
tiquity are nicely balanced against great scenic beauty (mountains snow-clad and val- 
leys carpeted with flowers of springtime) end the color, warmth and movement of the 
cities and towns in this fascinating part of the world. 

The pre-Odyssey optional, leaving New York by TWA Constellation flight January 
28, gives you Madrid and the best of Morocco and Algeria. At Rome, February 19, it 
joins the main Odyssey group which arrives by TWA sleeper flight direct from New 
York and continues an exciting course which, with Mr. MacDonald’s planning and 
experience, is no more uncomfcrtable or fatiguing than motor travel in the United 
States. Stop-overs after Athens for additional independent travel in Europe are 
allowed. Those preferring to cross the Atlantic by ship may do so. Detailed folder on 


request. 
SPAIN Madrid and Toledo JORDAN Petra (special camp), Jerusalem, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, Jericho, An- 
MOROCCO Casablanca, Marrakech and the High cient Moab, Amman, Jerash 
Atlas, Rabat, Meknes, Fez SYRIA Damascus and the villages of the 


oasis, Homs, the waterwheels of 
Hama, Aleppo and the finest bazaars 
of the East, Palmyra, Latakia, the 
castles and towns of the Crusader 
Coast—Saoun, Marquab, Tartous, 


ALGERIA Algiers, Michelet, Bougie, Constan- 
tine, Roman Timgad, Biskra and the 
Garden of Allah country, Bou Saada 


ITALY Rome Banias 
IRAK Baghdad, arch of Ctesiphon, Baby- 
EGYPT Cairo, Memphis, Sakkarah, Asswan, lon, shrine of Khadimain 


a a il cae dasa CRETE Heraklion and Minoan Knossos 

Kings, Dendera 

GREECE Athens, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, 

LEBANON Beirut, Sidon, Beaufort, Baalbek, Sparta, Mistra, Olympia, Delphi, 
Byblos, the Cedars and hill towns Thebes, Daphne, Sunium 





B. D. MacDonald 
ODYSSEY CRUISES. INC. 
47 East 47th Street, New York 
Murray Hill 8-0185 




















The monumental new work 
by the author of 
Light from the Ancient Past 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF 


WORLD RELIGIONS 
by Jack Finegan 


N Light from the Ancient Past, 
Mr. Finegan gave an account of 
the background of Judaism and 
early Christianity as known through 
the discoveries of archeology. In this 
book he presents, again from the ar- 
cheological point of view, a vast pan- 
orama of ten other living world 
religions: Primitivism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, ‘Taoism, Shinto, Is- 
lam, and Sikhism. 
Concerned with the early history 
of religions as known through dis- 


covered remains, the book deals con- 


Order from your bookstore 


stantly with the actual and tangible 
memorials of the past, permitting 
each religion to speak through its 
own documents and works of art. 

The author is at the Pacific School 
of Religion in Berkeley. 


600 pages, 260 illustrations, $10.00 





LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT PAST 
3y JACK FINEGAN. The archeology 
of the Bible and early Christianity, 
5000 B.c.—A.D. 500. “A rare accom- 
plishment in history, archeology, and 
religion. Admirably written, superbly 
illustrated.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


534 pages, $7.50 
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